
NOW T-6 LANDS 


It's a special design of the famous Goodyear 
Cross-Wind Landing ^ heel on these T-6 “Texan" Trainers. An outstanding feature 
of this castered wheel is a lock that lets it Ite used also in conventional fixed manner. 
Another case where Goodyear leads the field in wheels, tires, tubes and hj’akes. 
For complete information on Goodyear Aviation products, write: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division. Akron 16. Ohio or Lo 





(/f /e GREATER ACCURACY 
with the Honeywell Electronic 
Enel Gage!” 


W.C. I.AWKENCK 




Mr . LAWRENCE states, *‘To us, the two important 
advantages of your gage are accuracy and dependability. 
We are now able to carry iarger payloads with the 
Honeywell Electronic Fuel Gage, because this instrument affords 
indications having 51 % less error than former methods 
used to indicate fuel supply.” That's why 5 major 
airlines, like American, use Honeywell Electronic Fuel Gages. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Honeywell 




You couldn't buy 
a better bearing ! 



NEW DEPARTURE 

BALL BEARINGS 
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(live and skip bombing— pursuit, imciTcplioii 
and strafing. 

To take full advantage of this airplane’s s|x.'ctl 
and maneuverability, the pilot must have insiant. 
accurate, undistorted tision. That is why the 
windshield is Muliiplatc Salets Plate Cilass, anti 
the two flanking sitlc |>anels are Flexseal, both 
developed by Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh aircraft type Safetv Glavses hast 
won high preference among design enginccis. 
More than half of all the glass parts used in the 


aviation industry are sii|>p!icd by Pittsburgh. 

Piitsbuigh's unequalled research and produc- 
tion facilities, its generations of practical glass- 
making experience, are at the disposal of all air- 
])lane manufacturers, laige and small. Whenever 
vou lace a problem that involves a special type of 
glass or demands an original glaring technique, 
bring it to Pittsburgh for prompt considcrtitioa 
and— usually— solution. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, 220H-0 Grant Building. Pittsbuigh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


CHEMICALS 


COMPANY 


NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Convair-Liuet lias been ceitific,itccl 
bj CAA for a gross takeoff weight of 
-11.790 lb., an increase of 1290 lb. First 
planes to be licensed under the ne« 
gross weight will be for Caruda Indo- 
nesian Airways, which has ordered 
eight, and two for Ethiopian Air Lines. 
I'he Turboliner, being built for General 
Motors with two Allison T-38 turbo- 
prop engines, also will have the higher 

First Boeing KB-29P flying boom 
aerial tankers have been delivered to the 
97th Aerial Refueling Squadron at Biggs 
AFB, Texas. Boeing is training the 

William A. Wildhack has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly formed Office 
of Basic Instrumentation at tire Na- 
lional Bureau of Standards. He for- 
merly was chief of the bureau’s Missile 
Instrumentation Section. Wildhack. 
with the bureau since 193?, has done 
extensive work in the field of oxygen 
equipment for higli-altitude flight. 

yVinerican Airlines accident near Den- 
ver last month, when .a propeller and 
parts of an engine ripped through the 
cabin of a DC-6, has been traced bv 
im-estigators to a faulty Curtiss propel- 
ler which managed to get bv coiiipanv 
inspection. 

Dr, John C. Soutliard, director of 
research at Solar Aircraft Co,, San 
Diego, died Sept. -1. He was -13 years 
old. He was a member of the N.AC.A 
subcommittee on aircraft .structural ma- 


New wind tunnel at California fnsti 
tute of Teclmology has been named 
the "Meirill Tunnel," in honor of Al- 
bert A. Merrill, one of the oldest liv- 
ing aviation pioneers. Morrill, who built 
a wind tunnel at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technolog)- in 1896, was a 
contemporary of the Wright Brothers. 

MATS will cut back civilian carrier 
contracts on the trans-Pacific Airlift 10 
percent Sept. 20. A second 10 percent 
reduction is set for October. The Sep- 
tember cut affects ail prime contractor 
airlines, except three nonskeds: Flying 
Tigers, Overseas National, and Cali- 
fornia Eastern. MATS is raising its own 
transport strength on the Japan .\irlift 
to make up the difference. 

Me Donnell Aircraft Corp. is ex- 
panding its plant facilities at laiiiihcrt 
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St. Louis .Airport in preparation for its 
twin-jet Banshee Navy Sgliter produc- 
tion program. A $2.5-inillion new struc- 
ture for testing, servicing and storing jet 
planes is the major item in the expan- 
sion program. 

Pacific Aimiotivq Corp. has been 
.inarded an extensive contract by AMC 
to rework, modify, overliaul and react!- 
lalc a large number of military four- 
engine cargo transports. The wort will 
be done at the company's newh' ac- 
ipiired S2-million PaciKc .Ainnotivc Air- 
port, near Chino and Ontario, Calif. 

Rear Adm. Calvin M. Bolster, USN 
and Capt. James I., flight, USAF. today 
ire scheduled to receive National Air 
Council's 1930 awards for aviation re- 
search by anned forces members. .Adin. 
Bolster, asst, chief of BiiAer for Re- 
search and Development, gets his award 
for work, still coiifidenti^, fonvardiiig 
the future of Nav-al aviation. Capt. 
flight, of AMC'.s Equipment Labor.i- 
tory, Wright Field, is being com- 
mended on developing a highly flexihk- 
.icrial delivery system. 

FINANCUI. 

National .Airlines reports profit for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 of $338.- 
269, compared with a net of $38,963 
for the preceding year. Revenues of 
315,910,123 were the highest in the 
vumpanv's history. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cotp. 
has declared a dividend of $1 a com- 
mon share, payable Nov. 17 to holders 
of record Nov. '. 

Parker Appliance Co. reports net in- 
come for fiscal year ending June ’0 of 
S246.075 on sales of $7,101,501. 

FOREIGN 

Belgian Airline Sabeua has con- 
tributed a second DC-4, with double 
crew, to the Pacific Airlift. Tire first 
Sabena plane has been operating across 
the Pacific for several weeks. 

Soutli African Airways has taken de- 
livery of its four Gold Plate Constella- 
tions for the Johannesburg-London run. 
The Connies will fly to London thiicc 
weekly. On intervening days, BO.AC 
will fly the route, using Hermes aircraft. 

United Kingdom aircraft industn 
exports totaled about SI0.6 million in 
fniv. The monthly average from Jauii- 
,iiy' to July, 1930, had been 58.4 mil- 
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WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

rhomL 

vice president-operations, has moved up to 
the presidency of the freight line, replacing 
founder Eatl F. Slick, who retains his posi- 
tion as chairman of the board. Wniiani £. 
HoUan, western division sales manager, has 
been elected executive vice piesident, replac- 
ing Lewis I- Moorman, ]r,, who became vice 
cliaimian of the executive committee and 
vice chairman of the hoard. 



Other top-level changes include: Joseph F, 

Stewart to vice prcsidrn^trramrct, H. P. 
Huff, Jt.p operations manager, and M- C. 


Fred J. Knerr has been appointed to the 

and engineering change control in Curtiss- 
Wnghts Propeller division- Knen, who has 
been svith C-W for over 16 years, was pre- 




.-klexandec T. Burtou has been named vice 
president of North .\merican .hviation. For 
nine rears the film's Washington represen- 
tative; Button Iiad been serving as assistant 
to the president since June, in charge of 


Travel Log 



INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► A design competition for convertapianes, aircraft that can By vertically 
like helicopters and horizontally like conventional planes, is now being 
set up by the Ait Force and Array at Wright I’icld. Specifications will 
be sent out to manufacturers within two weeks. 

► Navy is running evaluation tests at Patuxent NAS, with a Sikorsky 
H-19A rescue helicopter on loan from the Air Force, fitted (in advance 
of receipt of the first of 10 aitti-submarine H04S-1 helicopters) witli 
amphibious float-wheel landing gear. Navy does not expect to buy tlie 
float gear, but will specify conventional wbeel gear to save the extra 
sveight and convert it into payload. Navy version will be 300 lb. lighter 
than the IM9A. 

► Reservist status of American pilots and ground personnel working 
for “friendly nation” airlines is a real headache to tnose airlines right 
now. State Dept, is seeking to work out arrangements with Depart- 
ment of Defense so the friendly nation airlines such as Ethiopian, 
TACA, Saudi-Arabian and Philippine Airlines will not be too seriously 
crippled by reserve calls to active duty. 

► Lightplane manufacturers who have not yet got going on military 
contracts are beginning to feel the materials pinch, Hardest hit are small 
companies now developing new experimental models, not yet certificated. 
Jamiesou Aircraft Co. at DeUnd, Fla., whose Jupiter personal plane is 
just about ready for its long-delayed certification, is now looking with 
interest to the plane's military possibilities as a radio-controlled target 
plane. The head of the company, Charles Jamieson, is credited with 
design of most of llie Culver target planes of World Wat II. 

► Glenn L, Martin Co. is expected to ask for another RFC loan to 
finance the construction of tfie 10 additional 4-0-4 transports which 
TWA has ordered. 

► Helio Aircraft Cotp., Norwood, Mass., is booking orders for iis new 
Helioplane Four slow-flying plane, at $8000 a plane. Tlie production 
prototype had not yet flown early in September, due to delays in 
receipt of important purchased components. Orders are contingent on 
completion of CAA certification, 

► The long-awaited encounter between McDonnell Banshee Navy jet 
fighters and a USAF Convair B-36 intercontinental bomber took place in 
the New York area toward the end of May. Both sides agree tnat the 
encounter didn’t prove too much, since it was at 17,000 ft., well below 
the big bomber's best operating altitude, and the B-36 was one of the 
early unmodified versions without the jet pods which add so materially 
to Its performance. 

► First reserve plant to be opened iindot expanded military requirements 
is expected to be tlie World War II Dodge plant at Chicago where the 
Ford Motor Co. is going to make Pratt & Whitney R-4360 engines 


► Boeing Airplane Co., stepping up production of its six-jet-engine B-47 
bomber to meet US.AF needs for a complete B-47 SAC wing by fall 
1951, is now hard at work ironing out design problems for a turboprop 
version of the medium bomber. Major difficulty is compensating for the 
aerodyriamic change which occurs in the sweptback wing flexing 42 in. 
from dihedral to cathedral ("negative dihedral”) while m flight. 

► Beech Aircraft Co^., Wichita, despite increasing orders from USAF 
and Navy, has managed to keep production of the Bonanza up to 12 
planes per week. Main plant is concentrating on supplying USAF witli 
F-80 265 gal. wingtip tanks. Production and shipping of 3ie droppable 
tanks is presently under way without official eontrart or letter of intent. 
►.Aircraft Armaments, Inc., Baltimore, headed by Harry T. Rowland, 
president of Saline, Inc., Wichita, currently employs 22 men on 
reseatcli at its fialtimorc, Md.. plant. Plans arc to increase research 
personnel to 300 by end of the year. Manv of present staff arc former 
research engineers from Glenn L. Martin Co. 
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Air Force's all-weather, high-altitude 
interceptor, the North American F-860. with 
Hamilton Standard's air cycle refrigeration unit. 
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BROTHER, IT'S AS COLD in here 

... as it is 7 miles straight up! 


It’s 70°F below zero inside this "Cold Box’’, yet the Pesco 
dual, high-pressure fuel pump you see coated with ice starts 
readily, and goes right along pumping J,300 gallons of jet 
engine fuel every hour . . . hour after hour. 

This is only one of many equally severe and grueling tests 
to which Pesco fuel pumps are being subjected continuously 
in Pesco’s new fuel pump test laboratory ... a complete build- 
ing in which every condition under which the latest jet planes 
must operate can be simulated accurately. 

It is this constant testing, research and experimentationj plus 
manufacturing techniques of the highest precision that have long 
made Pesco aviation products standard equipment on military 
and commercial aircraft. For complete information, write: 


PRODUCTS D/miOM BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
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CAA’s New Avionics Program Disclosed 



S53 million to be 
spent in fiscal ’52 
if budget is Okayed. 

By Charles Adams 

I'he Civil Aeronautics Adniiiiistni- 
tion hopes to pout mote tlian $53 
mdliun into its tiscal 195Z program for 
csl.iblishmcnt of air navigation facilities 
in cmibnental U. S., die Caribbean, 
.\1nskan and Pacific areas. 

Much of the money-$17,925,000— 
will bo used for procurement and in- 
stallition of new equipment to imple- 
ment the Radio Teclmical Commission 
for .Aeronautics' transitional all-weather 
airways (SC-31) program. For the first 
time, funds would be used for ptocurc- 
menl and installation of Airport Surface 
Detection Equipment— a new ladar- 
type system wliich will help controllers 
"sec" and regulate traffic on ronnays 
and taxiways during periods of bad 
sisibility. 

► Testing Program— ASDE is being de- 
veloped by tlie .Air Force at its Watson 
Laboratories in Red Bank, N. J. Bulk 
of the project consists of improving 
developmental models already in cxist- 

I' irst five ,\snF, svstems ate planned 
for establishment ai Boston, Chicago, 
I.iis .\nge!cs. New York (Idlewild) and 
I’hiladelphia during fiscal 1952. CAA 
estimates that they will Cost a total of 
$1 mitlion-$200.000 apiece. 

.\t least one phase of RTCA’s tran- 
silion period SC-31 program is to be 
completed during fiscal 1952. CAA 
pLins to establish distance measuring 
equipment at 155 ILS and 35 VOR 
facilities during tlie year. This will 
complete tlie DME program and estab- 
lisli a svstem comprising 175 Il.S/DMF 
and 454 VOR/DME facilities witliin 
continental U. S. 

Contracts for 450 DME ground sta- 
tions costing $4,210,000 were let by 
C.A.\ last March to Hazeltine Elec- 
tronics Corp.. Little Neck. L. I., N. Y. 
(.Aviation Week March 20). The 190 
additional facilities planned in fiscal 
1952 will cost $22,000 each, or ,i total 
of 54,130,000. 

►Changes Likely-Other items making 
up the proposed 517,923,000 expendi- 
ture for continuation of the SC-31 pro- 
gram in continental U, S. during fiscal 
I0?2 arc listed below. It should he 


emphasized that the program is subject 
to radical cliangc betore it is approved 
by tlic Budget Bureau and Congress. 

• VlIF Omniranges. 35 units at $62.- 
975 each ($2,204, 125 total). Sixteen 
of these Vlll'‘ omniranges are to be 
establislied for u.sc as terminal approach 
aids at airports. Twelve arc required 
to fill signal covemge gaps within con- 
tinental U.S. In addition, provision 
will be nuide for establishment of seien 
omniranges to satish' hotli en route cov- 
emge and teiiiiinaf ap|)roach rtquire- 

New (iiimiraiigcs arc slated for; Btad- 
f :rd. F.I-; Biiifalo, Tex.; Ccntralia, 111: 
Clarksburg, W. \'a.; Coiinctsvillc, Ind.; 
DimlMr. Utah; El Centro. Calif.; 
Chiincsvillc. Grand Marais. Mich.; 
Iluilglitim, Mich.; Ilimtingtoii, W, Va.; 
Kim, Colo; Kingman. Ariz.-, Klamath 
Falls, Ore.; Kokomo, Ind.; La Grande, 
Ore.; La Junta. Colo.; Las Cruces, N. 
Mex,; Leban 'll, N. II.; Millinocket. 
Me.; MontpclitT. Vt.; Morman Mesa. 
Ncv.; Ntwp irt News. Va.; Parsons. 
Kans.: Richiinnid. Ind.; Roanoke. Va.; 
Roseburg. Ore.; Saginaw. Midi.; Sault 
Stc. Marie. Midi.; Stockton, Calif.; 
Traverse Citv. Mi-h.; Twin Falls, Ida.; 
Walla Walla. M'ash.; Williamsport, 
Pa.; and Zancsiillc, O. 

• High Intensity Approach Lights. 38 
svstems at 59".950 each (S3.722.I00 
totall. 


These neiv liigh intensity appioadi 
lights ate to be installed at; Albany, 
N. A'.; Amarillo, Tex.; Augusta, Ga.; 
•Austin, l ex.; Beaumont, Tex.; Buffalo, 

N. A'.; Canton, O.; Cliarleston, W. Va,; 
Cliarlotte, N. C-; Chattanooga. Tcnn.; 
Cleveland, O.; Columbus, O.; Dayton. 

O, ; K1 Paso, lex.; I'ort Wayne, Ind.; 
Great Ealls. Mont.; Greensboro, N. C.; 
Greenville, S. C.: Harrisburg, Pa.; Jack- 
sonville, ria.; Little Ruck, Ark.; Mil- 
ii-aukcc, W'is.: Mobile. Ala.; Norfolk. 
Va.; Omaha, Neb.; Providence, R. I.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Ridimond. Va.; Salt 
I.akc City. L'tali; San .Antonio, Tex.; 
Slircseport, iai.: Spokane, Wash.; Syra- 
cuse, N. A'.; ’lampa, I' la,; Tuba. Ohla.; 
Wichita. Kans.; Wilkes Barrc. Pa.; and 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 

• Airport Surveillance Radar. Ih fa- 
cilities at S22S.475 each ($3.655.l')l)0 
total). 

.ASR facilities «ill be established at; 
.Albany, N. Y.; Augusta. Ga.; Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Great Falls, Mont.; Greensboro. N. C.: 
Greenville. S. Ca Little Rock, Ark.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Raleigh, N- C-; Syracuse, 
N, A'.: Tampa, Fla.; Toledo. 0-: Widi- 
ita. Kans.; Wilkes Barrc, Pa.; and 
Windsor Locks, Conn. An additional 
facilitv will be procured for training 

Automatic Direction Finder- 
16 sets at SI 5,49fl each ($247,840 total). 
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These 16 units are planned for the 
16 airport surveillance radar installa- 
tions above. Two additional facilities 
will be procured for training purposes. 
• Precision Approach Radar. 16 faci- 
lities at $182,230 each ($2,915,680 
total). 

These units will be established at; 
Austin, Tex.; Charleston, W. Va.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Dayton, O.; Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Jacksonville, h'la.; Long Beach, 
Calif,; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mobile, .Ala,; Norfolk, Va.; 
Providence, R. 1.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; San Antonio. Tex.; Spokane, 
Wash4 and Tulsa, Okla. An additional 
facility will be procured for training 

^ ^f the overall total of 553,827,000 
slated for establishment of all types of 
air navigation facilities during fiscal 
1952, $46,741,000 would be spent in 
continental U. S„ $843,000 in the Car- 
ibbean, $2,919,000 in Alaska and $3.- 
323,000 in the Pacific. Besides the 
$17,925,000 planned for implementa- 
tion of the SC-31 program in conti- 
nental U.S., money would be spent 
domestically for such items as; relocating 
VOR ranges ($612,31 5); automatic voice 
identification in connection with omni- 
ranges ($801,900); VOR improvements 
($214,240): omni-test signal transmit- 
ters ($364,320); relocation of existing 
ILS facilities and compass locators 
($544,050); provi.sion for glide path 
flare feature ($26,100); localizer voice 
channel improvements ($64,255); port- 
able field detectors for glide path ($81,- 
000); and replacement of localizer field 
detectors (545,650). 

► Video Mapping— In connection with 
airport surveillance and precision ap- 
proach radar, funds would go for video 
mapping ($224,000) and antenna modi- 
fications ($1,365,210). 

Lighting of terrain obstructions in 
the vicinity of airports would cost $275,- 
982; dismantling of L/MF facilities 
$292,082; establishing radio homing 
beacons $172,500; relocating neon light 
lanes $209,000. 

Airborne equipment funds provide 
for 70 VHF radio communications 
transmitters costing $124,600; 20 VHF 
navigational, receivers $88,500; 49 rc 
corders and DC amplifiers $35,525; 20 
test sets for 73 me, marker beacon re- 
ceivers $16,200; 20 portable test sets 
for DMK interrogator $220,600; 20 
portable test sets for VOR nas igational 
receivers $20,200; 7 automatic pilots 
$102,725; S course line computers $66.- 
280: and 48 airborne radar transponders 
$60,720. 

► ATC Towers— .At air traffic control 
towers, major expenditures include; 
$194,120 for establishing 4 .ATC 
towers; S244.220 for relocating 16 ATC 
towers: $131,010 to establish 3 mobile 
towers; 51.014,000 to install 48 ap- 
proach sequence display units; and 


$2,574,000 to install 78 daylight radar 
scopes in towers, 

.At air route traflic control centers, 
5859,875 would be used to install day- 
light radar scopes at 15 points; $1,14-^,- 
OUO for 26 inter-center emergency radio 
communications units; $452,340 to in- 
stall new VHF equipment at existing 
stations for new VOR facilities; $544,- 
000 to install 100 additional console 
operating positions and $1,111,000 to 
install 100 azimuth indicators (VHF/ 
ADF). 

Plane Licensing 

Two U. S. fighters, two 
transports likely to be 
manufactured abroad. 

I'wo current production jet fighters 
;ind two cargo aircraft are being con- 
sidered by Defense Department for 
licensing and manufactuie in foreign 
nations allied under the North Atlantic 
I'reaty Organization. 

Funds set aside for industrial defense 
development in NATO nations now 
total $475 million-plus, with the lion’s 
share of tliat amount scheduled for air- 
craft industrial development. 

► Fighters— USAF figliters which are 
likely candidates for foreign licensed 
manufacture are: North American F-86 
Sabre, already in producKon in Canada 
by Canadair, Ltd,, and the Republic 
F-84. .Already scheduled for shipment 
to N.ATO nations are more than 300 
F-84 lliunderjet fighters. 

► Transports— .Among cargo transports 
under consideration for foreign manu- 
facture are the Fairchild C-119 and the 
Douglas-licensed Canadair DC-4M. 
Faircliild F.ngine and -Airplane Corp. 
had been approached previously in con- 
nection with possihilih’ of licensing the 


C-119 for manufacture both in Canada 
and in England. The company is re- 
ported to have turned down both 
the Canadian and the British produc- 
tion offers. 

Revised fiscal year 1950 estimate of 
financial support to give impetus to in- 
dustrial defense potential for treah na- 
tions was set at $18,326,000. T'hese 
funds, however, were virtually frozen to 
expenditure on basic commodities only 
and provided no real assistance at build- 
ing industry. 

New legislation provided for in the 
fiscal 1951 bu^et boosted the ante to 
$75 million. The supplemental bill in- 
troduced by President Truman added 
another $400 million to the industrial 
development pool. It also prosided for 
actual industrial assistance such as ma- 
chine tools, equipment. 

Of the S475-million total, the De- 
fense Department estimates that ap- 
proximately $110 million is allocated 
for rebuilding and expanding the treaty 
nations’ aircraft industry. Production 
potential as a result of that expenditure 
is estimated at approximately S607 mil- 
lion worth of tactical aircraft. This does 
not include engine production which is 
figured to be $64 million. 

Breakdown of the proposed $475 mil- 
lion expenditure indicates that the pro- 
duction potential of N.ATO nations 
would eventually return defense equip- 
ment totaling $2480 million for tlie 
Western group of nations, 

► Tactical Aid Deficient- Conferences 
between nations allied under NATO 
agreed that military production of air- 
craft for individn.il air defense was suf- 
ficient to meet the minimum need. As 
a result the supplemental appropriation 
bill is designed to provide for assistance 
to NATO nations in emphasizing the 
tactical and cargo aircraft industrv pn- 


Money for Subcontractors 

More than $2 billion of the $7.5 billion USAF-Navy procurement 
money will go to subcontractors, it is disclosed in an .Aviation Wekk 
survey of the prime airframe and engine manufacturers who will get the 
bulk of the procurement funds. 

For the time being, most of the prime manufacturers have sufficient 
subcontractors, according to the survey, full results of which will appear in 
-Aviation Week’s annual "Procurement for Air Power" to be published 
next sveek. But still the prime manufacturers are interested in locating 
potential new subcontractors in case their government commitments 
should become larger. 

Most active manufacturer in using subcontractors probably is Pratt & 
A'Tiitney Airaaft division of United Aircraft, which svill pass on at least 
50 percent of its government money to subcontractors. Subcontracting 
at P&W has been established policy since organization of the engine firm 
in 1926. 

’The survey reports the manufacturers’ experience and difficulties in 
obtaining subcontractors with the proper qualifications, and sums up tlic 
requirements each manufacturer would like in a subcontraetoi. 
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Estimates being prograimuc-ci at the 
Department of Defense also provide for 
meeting deficiencies in all activities re- 
lating to air power. Major emphasis is 
to be given indu.stries developing radio, 
radar and wire communications; ammu- 
nition, bombs, rockets, machine guns. 


Parallel procurement is planned lot 
motor transport and special purpose 
'chicles for aircraft refueling and opera- 

Current thinking at the Pentagon is 
to standardize on the North American 
F-86 and the Republic F-84 as backbone 


of the NATO fighter and fighter- 
bomber needs insofar as the U. S. con- 
tribution to NATO defense is con- 
cerned. 'I'hinking in the contemplated 
transport licensing for overseas manu- 
facture has still not been crystallized, 
however. 



Turboprop Future Seen Bright 

Great power and low fuel consumption of P&W T-34 
foreshadows increased utility for turbine-propeller craft. 


By Alexander MeSurely 

Patuxent River, Md.-Bartiug mis- 
fortunes which sometimes happen, the 
future of the turboprop engine looks 

fexperts at the Navy Air Test Center 
here predict that within two years turbo- 
prop engines will be flying with at least 
7000 equivalent shaft hp. and with 
specific fuel consumption bclon 0.5 
Ib./hr./hp. 

The most powerful turboprop flying 
in this countrj' currently is the ne«' Pratt 
4 Whitney T-34 single-turbine unit, 
rated at 57(D0 equivalent shaft hp. and 
with a specific fuel consumption of 0.62 
Ib./hr.dip. (Aviation Week Sept. 11. 
p. 12). The T-34 made its first public 
demonstration last week to the aviation 
press at Patuxent, when it was flown in 
the nose of a B-17 testbed- 

Rear -Adm. A. M. Pride, chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, praised the 
flying test bed method of testing new 
engines, as a short-cut in development 
work. 

Both Pratt 4 Whitney and -Alli- 
son, he said, had saved much time b\ 


this mctliod, as much js two vears in 
the ease of Pratt & AVIiitney. 

► Biggest Engine— Perry Pratt, assistant 
chief engineer of Pratt 4 W'hitney. 
compared the fuel consumption of the 
bifficst piston engine, the P&-\A' R-4360 
which is 0.821 Ib./hr./Iip., with that of 
his company’s new engine. Pratt indi- 
cated that his company does not expect 
to develop a larger piston engine than 
the R-4360. 

The forecast of less than 0.5 fuel 
consumption and 7000 lip. was given 
by Lt. Comdr. Robert B. Clark, of the 
powerplant section. Biitean of Aero 

Emphasizing the potential of turbo- 
prop planes for long-range work, Naw 
spokesmen cited the new Douglas .A2D 
turboprop attack plane, which was de- 
scribed as about 100 mph. slower than 
jet planes of comparable size, but able 
to carry three times the load, and able 
to cruise with jet fighters, with appreci- 
ahlv longer endurance. 

.Although there ate no piston engines 
of comparahle power, a hypothetical 
piston-engine attack plane of compar- 
able size might have about the same top 


speed as the turboprop, but would have 
a much losvcr cruising speed, they said. 
► Navy Jets-Navy jet fighters demon- 
strated speed and maneuverability in 
compaiison with piston-engine planes, 
in a flvpast for the aviation press, which 
was climaxed by a flight snow of the 
new turboprop engine in its B-17 test- 
bed. 

Harold .Archer. Pratt & Whitnev 
chief test pilot, flew the plane with all 
four of its piston engines feathered. He 
made a low pass about 1 30 ft. above tlie 
runway, and then put the plane into a 
sleep climb using only the turboprop 
power. 1'hc single turboprop engine 
actually is more powerful tlian all four 
of the piston engines combined. 

Catapult takeoff.s were made by a 
McDonnell Banshee h'2H-2, a Douglas 
.AD-2 attack plane and a Grumman 
FSF-1 Bcarc.1t. followed by a jet-assist 
takeoff made by a Lockheed P2V Nep- 
tune. .A Sikorsky 11-19, on loan from 
US.AF. circled overhead. 

.An AD-2 simulated dive-bombing 
rim. and low-lesei passes b\’ a Vought 
F4U-5. a Gnmiman F9F, a North 
.American .AJ-1. a DouElas F3D. the 
Ban.shee. and a Vousht F7U-1 Cutlass 
comnleted the flight show. 

The hedge-clipping pass of the F3D 
and the odd-looking near-vertical land- 
ing attitude of the F7U were tlie most 
interesting spectacles which were seen 
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NWA vs. Boeing 

Stratooruiser suit seen as 
having effect beyond 
immediate damage issue. 

Northwest Airlines' suit, filed in the 
U.S. District Court at Seattle against 
Boeing Airplane Co. (or dainages of 
524,798,506, is bound to have a series 
of implications beyond this specific 
proceeding. 

I'his action by Northwest is premised 
on the allegation that Boeing was so 
late in delivering 10 Stratocruisers that 
the carrier incurred heavy losses. Also, 
the suit charges the high maintenance 
costs of the plane and the failure of 
daily utilization to meet the original 
specifications caused serious economic 
losses to Northwest. Excessive cost of 
spare parts by Boeing to Northwest is 
also claimed and made part of the suit. 

Delivery of the planes was originally 
scheduled to start January, 1947, but 
actually did not get started until June, 
1949, This, the complaint charges, 
resulted in a loss of potential rev- 
enues and profits to Northwest of 
516,628,000. 

► Boeing Stand— Boeing, on the other 
hand, considers that it lias satisfactorily 
fttifilled all the requirements of the 
purchase contract with Northwest on 
the Strafocmisers and officially notes 
that Northwest has nrr basis for any 
action seeding damages. Moreover. 
Boeing points to the 25-niillion Strato- 
cmiser miles of world sersicc by fiu 
airlines without .serious accident as fur- 
ther substantiation of its position. 

Tlic Northwest action is vicss’cd by 
informed obsersers as a "face-saving” 
gesture to remove the onus of its huge 
onc-atiiiv lo.'scs and shift this respon- 
sibility elsewhere. 

► NV^A Problems-lt is well-estab- 
lished that Northwest has been in seri- 
ous financial straights and is also faced 
with a tcductibn of its liigli subsidy 
mail pay in its international service, 

It is knovs-n that Boeing's contracts 
are very tight legal documents and it 
may prove exceedingly difficult to pre- 
sail in nnsetting the company in anv 
legal action. 

The entire matter is also delicate 
in that the Northwest complaint, 
although disclaiming any dissatistaction 
with the actual safety performance of 
tire plane, does set up some mental 
reservations in the minds of any would- 
be tras'cllcrs on this equipment. 

This condition not only pertains to 
Northwest but will also apply to 
United's Hawaiian service and the 
operations of Pan American’s Strato- 
cmiser fleet. AOA’s Boeing equipment 
will soon be absorbed by Pan American. 


Britain Displays Year’s Work 

Farnborotigli exhibits are mainly modifications of 
1949's prototypes; turbine progress revealed. 


By David A. Andcrlon 

Faraboiough, Eng.— The 1950 show 
of the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors indicates the stress placed dur- 
ing the past year on improving and 
modifying 1949’s prototypes which now 
are entering production, it also revealed 
further progress in turbine power plants. 

'I1ie past year has not wrought much 
change on the face of British aviation. 
Of the 20 or so "new” airplanes which 
flew this year, most exciting were the 
Mvdptwiiig Hawker P. I081 and Vickers 
Supennarine 535 (sec page 18.). Both 
are powered by Rolls-Royce Nencs, .and 
both arc developments of earlier types. 

► Vickers Fastest-Superiorih- in speed 
probably goes to the Vickers 535, which 
uses aftcrburniirg, and ha.s a higher wing 
lo.iding; it reached htaeh .86 in a high- 
.specd fly-by in poor weather. 

The tiny P. 1081 is remarkably agile 
and has a high rate of roll. .Assuming 
both planes were demonstrated at full 
throttle, the Hawker was only slightly 
slower than the 535. 

► Fast Climb— The ttmncr-up for spec- 
tacular display was tlie Avon Meteor, 
with tlie new scries of Avon iet engines 
currently developing something over 
8000-lb. thrust. The plane averaged 6 
seconds from standing start to laemg air- 
bonie, and showed a phenomenal rate 
of climb. Some stop-watching, and 
knowledge of the height of the cloud 
base gave an estimated climb of 13,500 
fpm. 

On the transport side, the turboprop 
Vickers Viscount 701 whistled over the 
crowd, sporting British European Air- 


ways ted markings. 1 riis plane, the hrst 
of 28 ordered by BEA, has a longer fuse- 
lage, greater span and wider engine spac- 
ingtnan the prototype. 

^e second de Havilland Comet also 
appeared, flying wifli the prototype. 
Biggest plane to 8y over was the Bristol 
Brabazon I. ’I'be second largest plane 
in the show— the Universal Freighter- 
demonstrated excellent takeoff perform- 
ance and flight steadiness, even though 
it was flying empty, 

► Research Planes- Three research craft 
made their appearance at the show. Two 
of these are liigh-altitude flying labora- 
tories. The Avro Ashton with four 
Nenes, and the Vickers Viscount con- 
verted to two Rolls-Royce Tays. They 
are pressurized for operation at 50,000 
ft. and are intended to obtain flight test 
data. 

The Avro 707B, the second model of 
a delta-wing research plane, was flown 
in on the second day. The first 707, 
which was shown last year, was lost in 
a crash after the 1949 show. TTie new 
version has a longer nose and uses a 
chute for braking during the landing 

Engine flight test beds which flew, in 
•iddition to the Avon Meteor, include: 
Proteus Lincoln, carrvmg new Bristol 
Proteus turboprops (3500 equivalent 
lip.) in outboard nacelles for the first 
.airborne tests: and the Saophirc Meteor, 
first flown late in August, powered bv 
two new Armstrong Siddeley jets. Al- 
though the Sapphire thnrst now is be- 
low the latest series of the Avon, both 
engines are aimed at an eventual 9000- 
lb, thrust. 


Center Will Survey 
Air Safety Research 

A survey of world wide activities in 
aviation safety research is being under- 
taken by a newly formed organization, 
the Daniel and Florence Gu^nlicim 
.Aviation Safety Cenfer. 

Tlic center will be headed by Jerome 
I.ederer, as director, and be operated 
under the auspices of Cornell Univer- 
sity. witli offices at 2 East 64th Street, 
New York City. Ledercr will continue 
as president of Flight Safety Founda- 

The new group is intended to corn, 
plemcnt and encourage other aviation 

lap or duplicate any of them. One of its 
purposes is to promote safetv research 
af "qualified institutions." The survey 
of work now being done in this field-on 


which an interim report will be issued in 
December— is intended to lay the 
groundwork for aid in areas not now 
being covered by safety research. 

The center was established by the 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim 
Foundation which has appropriated 
S180.000 for the center's initial work. 

Harry F, Guggenheim, president of 
the foundation, said: "The objectives of 
the center will be to achieve safetv in 
aviation as effectively ns we have 
achieved speed and efficiency. ' 

The center will be under the super- 
vision of an executive committee, chair- 
manned bv Dr. T. P. Wright, vice 
president for research at Cornell and 
fonner Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. The survey of current aviation 
.va'etv research is being conducted by 
Ruland M. Woodham, former adminis- 
trator of the Standard .Aeronautical 
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Vickers Supermarine 535 Fighter Bows In 


CMcCraiv-t/iJJ World News) 


Karabotough— The shiny new Vickcts 
Supermarine 535 displayed here pub- 
licly for the first time sJiortly after its 
first flight Aug. 23, points up the inten- 
sive development needed to prod\ice a 
modern jet fighter. 

Starting out with the Attacker, de- 
veloped toward the end of World War 
I], then going on to the sweptwing 510, 
Supermarine engineers have now taken 
the best of the latter and built a full- 
fledged fighter claimed to incorporate a 
greater amount of sweepback than anv 
contemporary British fighter. 

The 535 is fitted with a Rolls-Royce 
Nene of 5000-lb. thrust equipped with 
afterburner, which should give the plane 
a very high Mach number. 

An unusual feature of the new 
fighter is the use of a tail wheel in ad- 
dition to its retractable tricycle main 
gear. The photo at the bottom of this 
page highlights the installation. Very 
iarge wing flaps are another noteworthy 

Dimensions are; span, 31 ft. 81 in.; 
length, 42 ft. 11 in.; overall height 12 ft. 
6 in.: and wing area 295 sq. ft. Weight 
and performance figures are still classi- 
fied. Armament apparently includes four 
20-inm. cannon in the wings just out- 
board of the landing gear stmts. 
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New Trend at Plug Conference 

MaintenaiK-e iu secondary role as Champion meeting 
stresses theoretical aspects of ignition problems. 

manufacturer or 
; under the aegis 
of an organization such as the Air Trans- 
port Assn, 


I’oledo-High engineering theory 
took center stage at Champion Spark 
Plug Co.’s 1950 ignition conference 
held here Sept. 5-7. Routine mainte- 
nance problems, hitherto the main at- 
traction at these annual meetings, were 
relegated to the back tow, 

'fhe trend was toward digging into 
basic fundamentals of ignition troubles 
—of disclosing, on a high technical 
plane, the latest inroads being made 
on the vexing problems of electrode ero- 
sion and fouling, of providing a glimpse 
into the future thinking of the men pri- 
marily concerned with the advancement 
of ignition pecfocmance and security. 

Tlic many discussions revealed that 
continuing use of ignition analyzers and 


(see cut) showing the largest allowable 
gap for various operating conditions. 

Since the exact temperatures in the 
barrels was not known, curves for 100 
and 150 C. were plotted. 

► Low Tension System— Bendix Scin- 
tilla’s Robert Boyer presented a paper 
entitled "Current Aircraft Engine Igni- 
tion Systems," actually an exposition of 
the advantages of the Scintilla-devel- 
oped low tension ignition system re- 


Carl Swanson and John Miller of ccntly purchased by American Airli 


Northwest Airlines offered one of tire 
highlights of the conference. The study 
by these engineers on "How Large Can 


for installation on its entire stock of 
than 400 P&W R-2800 engines 
(Aviation Wekk Aug. 7). Among the 


the Gaps Be?” was concerned with dc- advantages Boyer claimed; 


termining the maximum permissible 
spark plug gap that can be fired by 
voltages transmitted through the critical 
region of the plug, the plug barrel. 

Space limitations imposed on plug 
rlesign, plus the requirement of a con- 
nection to tlie cable, have held the 
voltage that can be transmitted to tlic 
spark gap to a value lower than that 
genernlcd by current magnetos. 

► Gap Tests— A series of tests was de- 
thermocouple sparf plugs, coupled with vised, starting with a correlation between 


hard-headed thinking and keen 
ption, are enabling engineers 
together heretofore scattered and ui 


1 emerge the 
achievement they seek; a fool-proof, 
maintenance-free ignition system and a 
spark plug that will consistently last a 
full engine change without removal 
► Policy Problem-AUhoiigh some main- 
Icnanec personnel disagrera, many engi- 
neers expressed the opinion that minor 
maintenance problems, such as cleaning 
plugs or testing them, were now well in 
liand and that the conference riglitly 
sliould devote its prime efforts to«;ird 
such technical considerations as; 

• Measurement of spark plug tempera- 
tures while in operation. 

• How best to Tcduec plug fouling to 
acceptable limits. 

• How to design and construct a ping 
that would not be changed during the 
overhaul period of an engine. 

Some airline maintenance repre- 
sentatives felt that many of the papers 
presented were too technical- High 
tlieory is fine, they said, but how do yon 
apply it to getting scliedulcs out on 
lime. On the other liand, many were 
pleased with the technical plane of the 
conference and hoped that next year it 
would attract "some of the really long- 
haired boys" from the research labs and 
development centers of the nation's 
most advanced technical organizations. 

Opinion was also divided conceniins 
whether such a meeting properly should 
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engine power and plug "test bomb" 
knit pressure. Matching sets of plugs with 
gaps ranging from .010 to .045 in. were 
used in conjunction with a Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800-CA1 8 engine equipped 
with water injection. 

'I’hc final result of applying accvmiu- 
lated information was a familv of curves 


ElectiMc erosion rates gieatlv reduced 
(.00145 in./lOO hr. compared' to .003- 
.005 in./lOO hr. for higji tension sys- 
tems). 

• Reduction in unscbeduled plug re- 
movals and ignition delays. 

• Reduced “flashover" difficulties at 
altitude and diminished corona effects. 

• Lower installation weight. 
Considerable discussion revolved 

around General Electric’s recently an- 
nounced decision to abandon the com- 
petitive high frequency system being 
evaluated by several airlines. Many 
urged that the project be revitalized. 

► Ignition Analyzers— Sperry Gyro- 

scope's J. W. WOicelcr talked on "Air- 




uiing ignition aiialj-zcrs is important. 

• Starting training' nn a small engine 

• 2500-hr. or-cr'. anl period for tl.e ana- 
lyzer has been reaihcd; exceptions arc 
the engine mounted units. These. 
Sperry says, may be expeeted to operate 
a full engine change. 

• Eeonomic advantage; First-yeai sat- 
ing pet Constellation is SsHl. 

• Saving of at least 59000 per airciall 
in each subsequent year is expected. 

• Total installed weight for a Constel- 
lation, including cable, is about 60 lb. 

• Airlines using or contemplating the 
use of one or another type of analyzer 
arc PAA, Northeast, &bena, K.M., 
NWA, TCA, AA, Continental. 

PAA stated that it was so complctclv 
sold on the Sperry analyzer that it i^ 
giving top priority to the installation of 
such equipment on the AO.A aircr.ift 
recently acquired as a result of its 
merger. It estimates that savings on the 
Boeing Stratocruiser will be double 
those realized on the Connie. 

Major equipment malfunctions have 
been generator drive shaft shearing and 
loosening of the stator. Sperry says 
these problems are being eliminated. It 
added that efforts arc King made to 
simplify the procedutes for timing the 
analyzer to the engine. 

M. C. I'illmote of Sabena spoke 
favorably of the Scintilla ignition ana- 
lyzer. rie contended that on the ground 
it was just as satisfactory as the Sperry 
unit and cheaper to buy. N. K. Davis 
of UAh added that the Scintilla ana- 
lyzer had been installed on a DC-4 in 
as little as 12 min. 

J. E. Lindbcrg of PA.A said tliat a 
Sperry unit can be installed in under 
an hour, adding th.it over S0% of the 
gains derived from an analyzer are 
achieved when used during fiiglit. lie 
stressed the great added safetv factor 
derived from Sight use of the ignition 
analyzer. 

► Plug Temperatutes— The extent to 
which engineers have probed for the 
basic operational data necessary to a 
complete solution of spark plug troubles 
«as repealed by Champion's C. J. Eaton 
in a talk on plug temperature measure- 

Eaton and his colleagues have been 
trving for four years to obtain such 
measurements but hase been handi- 
capped bv- the technical difficulties of 
installing thermocouples at the plug fir- 
ing end and bringing off leads to register 
the temperatures, most important of 
which are readings at the center elec- 
trode and adjacent insulator portions, 
since these control erosion rate and foul- 
ing siisceotibilitv. 

On R37S-I plugs, tlicrmocouples were 
applied as illustrated, except that thev 
were nlaced on the insulator nose. 1. A. 
and A in. from the tip. and A in. from 
the end of the center electrode. Only 




E.iton considers the science of meas- 
uring spark plug temperatures is in its 
infancy, and feels that tests on all plug 
types have been too few. He fold .Avia- 
tiON- Wf.r.x that Champion has not had 
time to decide ho«- to use all the sta- 
tistical data it has accirmulated. 

► Fouling— He s iews lead fouling as the 
mnsf important spark plug problem, 
and design as the most likelv solution. 
Here .in important factor is configura- 
tion of the ceramic svitli relation to shell 
clearance s ohrme and operating temper- 
ahircs- Contiiniiiig studies bv plug 
engineers, with those bv petroleum re- 
searchers. engine manufacturers and ait- 
CTaft operators. Eaton believes, will 
brine a substantial reduction in plug 
fouling, 


► Secondary Condensers— Pre-firing in 
R-2800 engines was analyzed by Paul 
Kovac senior ignition engineer for 
.-American Airlines, in a discussion of 
"Effects of the R-2800 Secondary Con- 
densers as Observed on the Ignition 
Analyzer.” TTie analyzers indicated, 
Kovac said, that the engines were ex- 
periencing an electrical discharge likely 
to Ere a cylinder "some time” before 
breaker points opened. 

“This pre-fire,'’ he asserted, “is appar- 
ently caused by the residual voltage left 
on the series condenser of the magneto. 
This early gap breakdown is at times 
causing a power increase while the scries 
condenser is used and when the igni- 
tion performance is better th.in aver- 
age.” 

He concluded that increased spark 
plug gaps or series and shunt resistances 
cpiild lessen pre-activity to a point where 
110 pte-fire would be noted on the scope 

His contention that the R-2800 lost 
.'bout 85 hp. with the secondary con- 
denser removed was questioned bv John 
Krazee, P&AV’s assistant technical super- 
• ’'O', who thoiiglit the loss was more 
like 40 hp. 

► New Cable-Interest was expressed in 

a report by L. P- Ijrson, Northwest 
.Airlines powerplant engineer, on a serv- 
ice test of .AC NCP-65 high resistance 
Ignition cable in a high tension ignition 
harness for a R-2000-2SD13.G 

engine. 

'ITic c.ible. several impregnated 
strand.s of Nylon 7 mm. in diameter, is 
covered aitli conventional-looking rub- 
ber insulation and has a 4000 ohm -'ft. 

"^lii^NTA'A's test, 28 new Champion 
R’7S-1 plugs were used, the gaps held 
as elnselv as possible to ,012 in. Leads 
of the Nvlon ignition cable were run 
to pings in cylinders 6. 7. 9 and 10. 
N'o ignition svstem malfunctioning wav 
ri'oorted in the pilot’s log book for the 
"1 5 hours that the plugs were operated. 

.Average erosion rates per 100 hr. for 
front and rc.ir plugs fired bv tire con- 
ventional harness for the 513 hr. was 
.00324. Corresponding figure for plugs 
fired bv the high resistance cable was 
.00121; or a reduction in erosion rate' 
100 hr. of about 40 percent. 

NW.A concluded that with the use of 
the ncv\- cable, ero.sion rates of high 
tension ignition systems could be made 
comparable to those obtained with lorv- 
tension svstems, 

► Temperature Predictor- Champion’s 
"thenno-electrometcr” drew great in- 

PiirPO.se of the device is to predict 
in.sulator nose and center electrode tem- 
peratures under the seven variable en- 
gine operating condition.s: Fuel/air 
ratio, cylinder head and inlet air tem- 
peratures. spark advance, rpm.. mani- 
fold pressure, exhaust back pressure. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 

Prop Wrench Gives Exact Torque 

Precision tightening; is made easy by new Kell-Stroin 
assembly designed bv Curtias-Wright. Ham Standard. 


A unique propeller torque » tench and 
hoist assembly, designed to replace 
torque bars and prop slings now com- 
monly used, is being produced by tlie 
Kell-Strom 'i’ool Co, Hartford, Conn. 

AA'ith this equipment, say those who 
make it and use it, prop retaining nuts— 
and engine thrust nuts with special at- 
tachments-can be tightened to the ex- 
act torques specified. And props can be 
hoisted and adjusted to virtually any 
tilt angle or point of rotation desired 
and fitted to the shaft with precision. 

Tlie guesswork of bar tiglitening and 
the damage to prop cuffs and deicer ele- 
ments caused ty slings are eliminated. 
The wrench minimizes the chances of 
shafts cracking from vibration of loose 
prop.s, improperly secured by retaining 

AA'liile a precision device such as this 
obviously costs more tlian a simple 
torque bar and sling, the manufacturer 
points out that the labor and e.xpcnsc in- 
volved in replacing a single broken pro- 
peller shaft probably costs still more. 

► Send-off— I'he new prop tool arrived 
on the market with a gold-plated intro- 
duction. It has been jointly approved 
by the Propeller division of Curtiss- 
AVright Corp. and the Hamilton Stand- 
ard division of United .Aircraft Corp. 
for use with every model prop produced 
by those firms. Individual .ittachments 
adapt the wrench to the various models. 

Curtiss and Ham Standard designed 
the new wrench themselves. Kell-Strom. 
with manufacturing rights, aided in 
erasing “bugs" before it went into pro- 

llie wrench soon will be provided 
with another set of attachments to adapt 
it to propellers produced bv .Aero- 
products division of General Motors 

Essentially, the equipment consists 
of a liydraulically-oper.ited socket 
wrench and gage assembly anchored to 
the face of the prop prior to removal of 
the retaining nut. One man at the en- 
gine station can install or remove the 
prop, where with the usual bar tighten- 
ing method, two men often hang at the 
end of the bar while another pulls 
aaainst the prop blade. 

Kell-Strom'.s sales manager, Arthur 
W. Falk, says the Air Force and Navy 
have placed the largest orders for the 
cquininent to date. 

► Users— Others using the wreneh, ac- 



cording to Falk, arc Trans AVorld Air- 
lines: Northwest .Airlines; Fairchild 
Engine &• Airplane Corp.; Pratt & 
Whitney disision of United Aircraft; 
Boeing .Airplane Co., and. of course, the 
designers themsehes. 

Falk points out that the wrench is 
not primarily designed to speed propel- 
ler inslallatibn. but to do the job cor- 
rectly, Howci'ct. he feels it will sas'c 
time ill remos'ing “frozen" retaining 

► Dcnioiistiation— h'alk once demon- 
strated to airline personnel just how in- 
accurate a torque bar can be. AA’hile 
maintenance men watched, he took gage 
readings on prop retaining nut.s of a 
four-engine transport. Tlie nuts were 
supposed to be tightened to 1000 lb. ft., 
but read like this; 480 lb. ft., 870 lb. ft.. 
1200 lb. ft. He didn’t bother checking 
the last mit. Falk points out it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to even 
reach with a bar the high torques re- 
quired on large props coming into use. 

The Kell-Strom consists of these parts 
(sec cut): -A large socket wrench ftube 
sticking out rear end! is splined on the 
front end to engage the prop retaining 
nut. Swiss-clieese holes on the wiench 
permit insertion of a cross-pin which 
protrudes from the side of tlie wrench 
(white spot on bottoml. Tlie hand- 
operated hydraulic wrench with the 
eage mounted on the end pushes against 
the cross-pin to turn the wrench. 

The equipment is .inchored to the 
prop by means of a front plate (for- 
ward! which slips onto dowel pins on 
the face of prop (where the dome ordi- 
narily fits) and is secured by a special 
retainer ring. 


Attached in this manner, the prop 
can be lifted by means of the arc-shaped 
trolley. 'ITie eye at the top, designed to 
accommodate a hoisting chain hook, 
can be moved to any position alone the 
curved trolley track and locked, tilting 
the prop at the angle desired to line it 
up with the axis of shaft on the engine. 
T his also permits the prop to be taken 
off the engine in a vertical position and 
tilted to an intermediate or horizontal 
position for placement on a dolly. 

► Free Prop Rotation-Furthe'r, tlie 
'ATcnch assembly is free to rotate within 
the collar (center) which secures it to 
the trolley. Thus, the suspended prop, 
anchored to the wrench, can be rotated 
to the position desired to line it up 
accurately iiith the splines On the shaft. 
This feature also is useful in lifting a 
prop from the dollv. A thrcc-blaled 
prop, resting on the dollv in an inverted 
“Y" position, can bo picked up, then 
quickly rotated to an uptight "Y” po- 
sition for installation on the engine. 

Engineers chiefly responsible for the 
deielopincnt of the dei'ice are Cliff 
Ostcrling and John Kardvs of Hamilton 
Standard and Wilson D. Nagle of Cur- 
tiss- Wright Corp. 

Betler Diaphragms 

13y combining a synthetic fiber de- 
veloped by dll Pont with one of its 
simthetic rubber products, Connecticut 
Hard Rubber Co.. New Haven, has de- 
veloped what it believes is one of the 
best diaphragm materials for aircraft 
components-excluding carburetors-on 
the market. 

It's called Cohrlastic 3500 and is 
made of du Font’s Orion fabric, coated 
with Cohrlastic silicone nibber. made 
by tlic New Hai'cn company. 

Some qiuilities recommending use of 
the ne«' diaphragm material in aircraft 
parts arc, according to the firm, extreme 
flexibility, long Hex life, quick response 
where pressure differentials arc low. and 
favorable resistance to effects of high 
and low temperatures. It can be u.sed 
from —75 to 300 F, and higher. Other 
strong points ate impermeability, good 
dielectric strength. Iiiah tensile strength 
and light weight, the firm says. 

Cohrlastic 3500 has about the same 
temperature resistimce as silicone nib- 
ber-coated Fiberglas made by the com- 
pany, but is more flexible and better 
withstands constant flexing, J. A, Mof- 
fitt. Hie firm’s president, told Aviatiox 

Di.iphragms may be flat or convo- 
luted. The material is supplied as a 
fabric in thicknesses of .010 and .017 
in., or in the form of finished dia- 
phragms. 

ft is not suitable for use in aircraft 
carburetors, because silicone rubber is 
affected bv aromatic fuels. Address; 407 
Fast St-, New Haven 9. Conn. 
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COmOl PROSUMS 

Tbe maoy production applications of 
Led ex Rotary Solenoids vary^ from the 

home bomb releases to tbe actuation oi 
rugged, hydraulic valves in heavy duty 
materials handling equipmeoL 
Five Ledex Rotary Solenoid models 
are manufactured. Diameters range 
from I'/a to SVi inches. Predetermined 
toiaiioo up to 9f^ can be engineered to 

isg torques for 45° stroke range from 
pound-inches to SO pound-inches. 

licit the opportunity to be of assistance 
In engineering a Ledex Rotary Solenoid 



Tape Records 
Tower Talk 

Another magnetic tape recorder per- 
mitting play-back of conversations be- 
tween airport control towers and aircraft 
is being displayed on the equipment 
counter. It is the Model 550-B Magna- 
master, produced by the Amplifier 
CcTO. of America. 

Ine Magnamaster is a versatile 
machine. It will continuously record 

£ lane-tower talk on a single channel 
)r 24 hours. If a voice-activated circuit 
is used to control the instrument, and 
tbe channel is used only part of the 
time, the unit will record proportion- 
ately longer without a tape change. It 
can be modified to take down conver- 
sation on two channels for 12 hours, 
or four channels for 6 hours. 

A partially recorded reel may be 
played back immediately without mter- 
mption of the recording process, the 
firm says. And a cueing device, in con- 
nection with a time chart, speeds the 
search for conversation made during 
any part of the 24-hour period. The 
maker claims the tape may be played 
thousands of times without deteriora- 
tion. Conversation is erased automati- 
cally from used tape as a new recording 
is being made. 

► Flexible Unit— The maker feels a 
single Magnamaster, with selection of 
single to four-channel coverage, would 
be particularly suitable for small air- 
ports. The 200-lb. machine takes up a 
floor area of about 2xli ft. and fits in 
a room with a 7-ft. ceiling. It costs 
S1250. Three Magnamasters, costing 
S4650 (includes $900 for modification), 
could be used to record on 12 channels 
over a 6-hour period at large airports. 

I'he unit consists of a rack housing 
two s^arate recording-play-back sys- 
tems. Each recording system operates 
for 12 liours at a tape speed of 3 in. /sec. 
A IS in. diameter reel in each system 
carries 6000 ft. of standard i-in. re- 
cording tape- Since the tape has two 
tracks, the reel turns in one direction 
for 6 hours on one track, then reverses 
and records on tlie otlier track. 

After both tracks on the tape have 
been run a total of 12 hours, a relay 
starts the second recording system on 
an identical cycle, giving a total of 24 
hours of continuous recording without 
a reel change. Continuous operation 
for longer periods is achieved simply by 
changing the first reel while the second 
reel is running. 

To cover two channels for 12 hours, 
both recording systems are used simul- 
taneously. Four-channel coverage for 
6 liours is obtained by using both tracks 
on each tape of the two recording sys- 
tems at the same time. 

► Voice-Activated— If desired, the com- 



pany will add a voice-activated circuit 
to control operation of the instrument 
the sound of a voice or other signal- 
is circuit is designed to start tape 
feed within 0.1 second after the signal 
and to stop it 5 seconds after sound has 
ceased. 

I'he company has been producing 
amplifier and radio equipment since 
1934, according to Sidney Karr, sales 
manager. Karr says the company's chief 
engineer, Nathan W. Haynes, designed 
and built the first magnetic recording 
amplifier in the U, S. in 1937. 

Records Movement 

A system which utilizes a slit-type 
camera to record and measure velocity 
and acceleration on a single strip of 
film of objects moving faster than 2000 
mph., has been developed by Beckman 
Sr Whitley Inc., 906 San Carlos Ave., 
San Carlos, Calif. 

Besides recording and measurine vel- 
ocity and acceleration of such liigh- 
speed objects as guided missiles and 
projectiles, tlie equipment can be used 
for recording oscillograph traces and 
other oscillations taking place vertically 
within the slit plane. 

The firm says tlie equipment, known 
as the Temporal Sequence System, per- 
mits opticaf and non-optical events to 
be studied with equal facility over as 
long a time period :is desired. Besides 
the 60-!b. camera, the system includes 
a 100-!b- power unit and a 60-!b. timer- 
contiol mechanism. 

Adjustable film speed in either direc- 
tion permits recording of events pro- 
gressing in either direction across the 
verticaf slit of the camera. The results 
look like a conventional stop-action 
photograph of two-dimensional space. 

For non-optical events, electrical 
pulses can be fed to tbe system and 
recorded on the film in significant re- 
lation to the time markings on the film. 
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Why Sodium Cooled Valves? 


The trend of modern engines is to operate at 
higher speed and more economical fuel-air 
ratio. In considering factors which influence 
exhaust valve life, temperature is the domi- 
nant one. High temperatures sharply reduce 
the resistance to corrosion, distortion, and 
fatigue life of the finest alloy steel. The effec- 
tiveness of sodium cooling in reducing valve 


temperatures is shown by the curves below, 
which are typical of recorded test data. 

The curve "Effect of Fuel-Air Ratio” shows 
that as the mixture is leaned out to obtain 
maximum economy, valve temperatures rise. 
The curve showing "Effect of Engine Speed” 
indicates that temperature rises quite rapidly 
as speed increases. 
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French Private Firms Speed Comeback 


Latest information on production ac- 
cring Ac diLuUics tha? havx beset 

sliSiSi 








Aircraft Production of French Private Companies 










METALESCENT 


'Hw beauty 

■nMy SAVINGS tically eliminates surface polishing. 
'Hm' PROTECTION against atmospheric corrosion. 


Now Glidden tops 23 years of leadership in air- 
craft finishes with a new achieveraeot — a trufy 
Metalesceni Enamel for the all-metal plane ! Here 
is unparalleled beauty that will make any plane 
builder, owner, or refinisher proud. Here is 
complete protection against damaging and ex- 
pensive skin corrosion— and a tremendous re- 
duction in surface maintenance effort, time, cost. 
Put Glidair Metalescent Aircraft Enamel down 
as a big advancement in the trend toward com- 
pletely painted metal planes. Available in nine 
attractive, harmonizing shades, for supplies or 
further information, contact your nearest dis- 
tributor of Glidair Aircraft Finishes or write: 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


GLIDAIR ^ 

p>v eimii pu/tpoie 


AF Streamlines 
Jet Overhaul 

Jet engine overhaul for the Air Kotce 
already has graduated into the big-scale 
"production line" stage. The procedure 
at Oklaltoma City’s Tinker ATB may 
well be the pattern for cominercial over- 
haul activities when jet transports will 
be flying the air lanes. 

Tinker, which takes in powerplants 
from all US.M' jet craft, is pushing out 
an average of 350 overhauled thrust en- 
gines per month, after just .1 little more 
than three vears of operation. In May, 
19-17, the first month of its operation. 
12 jets were ovcihanled. 

► Overhaul Cost— ‘Tinker's activities not 
onlv arc paying off by speedily getting 
jets back into fighting planes, but from 
an economic angle as well. Cost of over- 
hauling a $45,000 turbojet is reported 
to be only about $2100. And me le- 
liabilitv of the overhauled units is evi- 
denced by a J-33-11 engine that was 
reconditioned during the first month of 
'Tinker’s operation. 

This jet was returned after 174 liours 
of flight time, overhauled again, and is 
still in service. While this condition is 
not startling, it must be remembered 
that the jet and its overhaul procedure 
still are comparatively new, 

► Procedure— Here ate some of the high- 
lights in Tinker's overhaul procedure; 

Tint, the engine is stripped of all 
accessories— some jets having as many as 
109 items included in this category. 
Each unit is tagged and routed for 
soaking, repair, and testing. 

•\ little way down the line, the engine 
is separated into its components. Be- 
cause the process of selective reassembly 
is employed, each overhauled compo- 
nent finds its way back into the specific 
engine of which it was a part. 

Ferrous and non-ferrous components 
go through separate cleaning routines, 
then each is checked for crac'ks and 
flaws. Magnaflux is used for ferrous 
materials, 7.ygIo for the non-ferrous. 
Internal inspections are made with the 
Sperry Reflectoscope. 

► Checking-Rotors are proved in a 21- 
layer armor plate spin-pit. J-33s are 
spin-pit-checked at 15,000 rpin., J-35s 
at 8800, J-47sat 9100 ipm. 

-\fter reassembly, the engine goes to 
the test cell and checks are made of 
ambient air, compressor and tailpipe 
temperature, specific fuel consumption 
at various rpm., and thrust values. The 
turbine wlieel is techecked for cracks 
and fl.iws. A corrosion preventive oil 
also is run through the engine. 

Overhaul time per engine runs be- 
tween 300-400 man-hours. Testing con- 
sumes a good portion of this. Thus, fuel 
control overhaul takes about 14 man- 
hours. test procedure takes another five. 
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was built of Alcoa Aluminum 


16 years ago you could see the "look of the future’’ in the distinctive Elcctra airliners 
introduced by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Fastest commercial transport 
of its day . . . one of the first to have a complete skin of alclad 
aluminum alloy. It was virtually all-Alcoa Aluminum 
from its twin rudders to its twin Prate* Whitney 
engines, The original Eleccni is still flying. 



AlCOA ALUMINUM FLIES 


ConstBlIatians 





FARRAR AIX WIING , 


Latest Gliders Gather for Meet 


llic recent Sc\entcciitli National Soaring Conteit 
at Dallas’ Grand Prairie Airport put the s|)otliglit on 
new design trends in sailplanes, indicating to expert 
observers that the U. S. has taken tire lead in developing 


new. efficient desigits and pronroting the soaring art. 

In the exclusive pictures here aird on page 32, 
.Avi.siio.s- W'tKK shows some of the mote oustanding 
designs exhibited and flown at the mect- 



HGMMINGBIRD 

'Iv-d Nelson’s powcied |Uder has -Kl-lb., d- 
cvl., 40*hp, engine, fuJly retractable and cnv. 
ered by cowl continmng canopy cootoui for 
soaring flight. 


TINY MITE 

Sleek, small-span sailplane was flown tor 
first time this year. Bubble tost covers 
pilot's head. Construction is plywood. 





roftd ol J475 






“Freighter.. 


OR ri^hter 


The versatile family of serviec-|iroM'<l Wright Cyclone encilies 
powers each of these widely difTerenl aircraft with an cnpiiie 
idealK suited to its iieeils, 

> The Chase C-122 Avitruc^Air Force assault transport- 
lakes olT from and lands on short uiiini|iro\ed fields, iiiiisl load 
and unload fast, anil clelivcr troops and e()uipmeill in effeetive 
mini lu'rs. 

► The Oeuglas AD Skyraider -new Navy “Airhome Arsenal” 
—flies np to iO.UOO Ihs, of bombs and rockets at iOll miles an 
hour: is versatile, rufifted, Painons for lon!:-rani!e I'apaliililies. 


^ The aix aircraft shown below do other important jobs. 
Each has its ow*n special power needs— and % ri^hl engines 
power llieiti all. The future will brin? new needs, and Wright 
engineering and production teams are ready to Iiandic tlieni. 


WDIfiHT Aeronautical Corporation, wood-Ridge, n. J. 

Iiniuni A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 






ALLISON 

RADAR 

FOR 

MULTI-ENGINED 

AIRCRAFT 

MILITARY • AIRLINES • 
EXECUTIVE 


MODELS E ES ESB 
S8-65 LBS. OVERALL WEIGHT 



AL LISON RADAR SA L ES COR P. 

ALINE RHONIE, PraiMent 
1 1 West 42nd St., New York 16 



KNOWS 


SUPERIOR RADIO WORK 





SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO. 




Gliders at Meet 


PRUE 21.S AU-mctal, etccplionallv cLtan confi|uraHon was designed l>y IjickbcL-d 
engineer itviug Pruc. Fuscbge is so shallow, pilot (Lyle Masey) piaetically lies on back. 
Wing is very thin. Craft gives high speed with high gliding ratio. 


ROSS-RANGER All-metal soarer has opaque canopy top to ent cockpit heat. 
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Ircroft fuel system eomponenls, Parker is prepared to design 
jeling noxzles, receivers and automatic tank shutoff valves 
>r any aircraft or commercial fuel handling systems, 


VALVES -O-RINGS 


arker 


Another Porker first!- The first airplane to use u 
wing fueling — the Martin 202 — is equipped with Parker 


ll¥ : Aircraft can be fueled 


up to 600 g.p.m. 


Brazil Introduces 
New Sailplane 

(McGraw-J/iU World .Vervs 


Tcclinological Rosearcli, Sao Paulo, has 
passed all flight tests and is now in use 
by the Polytechnic Institute Gliding 
Club. 

A modified design along similar lines 
but having mote simplified construction 
is on the drawing boards. 

Designated the IPT-14 (Instituto.de 
Pesquisas Tecnologieas, project i-4) 
and christened the '‘Marrcco” (Drake 
Duck), the craft embodies conventional 
wood and fabric construct! 


the r 


vine leading edge faced in thin pine. 
iTie glider seats two in tandem, with 
t space recessed into the 

wing. 

\Vings are demountable, each section 
being held to the fuselage by hvo bolts. 

Characteristics and performance of 
the sailplane are: 

Wing spread 45.9 ft, 

Length 24.6 ft, 

Wing area 181.4 sq.ft. 

Kmph’ weight 484 lb. 

Useful load 352 lb. 

Wing load witli 

... 1 pilot 3.56 Ib./sq.ft. 

... 2 pilots 4.52 Ib./sq.ft. 

Max. gliding angle 1:21 

Corres. spews 

. . with 1 pilot 44.6 mph. 

. . . with 2 pilots 50.8 mph. 

Min. rate descent 

. . . with 1 pilot 2.9 ft./sec. 

at speed of 37-8 mph. 

. . . with 2 pilots 3.31 ft./sec. 

at speed of 43.4 mph. 

Max. design tow speed 93 mph. 

Max. safe dive speed 1 36.4 mph. 
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New Parker V/%" 
nozzle saves 
up to 80 % of 
fueling time 











avionics 


Alternator Insures Gyro Power 

Kiigiiie-driveii standby device has simplified electrical 
circuits. Versions available for 27 or 115v. service. 


Flight hazards associated with fail- 
ure or power for gyro instruments now 
can be avoided with a simple perma- 
nent-magnet type of engine-driven 
alternator serving as a standby power 


Use of this unit with a power fail- 
ure indicator (Aviaiion Wi:r;K Aug- 7, 
p. -11) teams a ready emergency ac. 
electrical energy source with an adequate 
warning signal, VVlien the indicator 
gives warning of low system voltage or 



tiy 


it 


(ytv 


• The new Chase 
Aircraft XC-123 mili- 
tary transporc employ, 
ing a life guard of steel 
tubing to protect 
personnel in case of 

accident, 


A typical example of how 
steel tubing can be used for 
strength — dependability and 
safety. 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 


H SERVICE STEEL CO. 

AIRCRAFT TUBING 



failure of the power supply, switcliover 
IS made to the standi^ alternator for 
continuing gyro operation. 

► Two Veisibns-'lhe alternator, niadt 
by Pioneer-F.ciipse division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp,, is available in two types 
similar in general construction, but dif- 
fering in output voltages. 

• Type 1632-1 is prinjatily designed as 
a power source for gyro in.stmmenti 
h.iving approximately 6.85 power fac 
tor. At this factor, rating is equivalent 
to a 27v., -100-cyclc. B-phasc, 121 or 
25va. output. Weight of the unit is ap- 
proximately 6 lb. 

• Type 1651-5 is designed for electric 
gyro instruments having about 0.66 
pow*cr factor, at which the rating is 
115v., 400-cycle, 5-phase, T’^a, output. 
Weight is about 91 lb. 

These alternators have no rotor 
windings, slip rings or brushes. Though 
they have neither voltage nor frequency 
regulah'on, they will maintain over a 
wide speai range the ratio of voltage 
and frequency required for satisfactory 
gyro operation. 

► Makeup— Each type consists pri- 
marily of four basic components; the 
mounting head (drive-end head), stator 
assembly, rotor assembK\ and back head 
(anti-drive<nd head). TTie rotor assem- 
bly is supported in ijall bearings pressed 
into the end heads, and rotates within 
the stator assembly. 

Tile drive-end head affords a stand- 
ard mounting flange for attachment to 
the engine accessory drive pad. A re- 
cess is provided for insertion of one 
rotor support bearing, and a felt seal 
prevents seepage of engine oil into the 
altenutor housing. 

The removable drive coupling with 
rubber inserts absorbs engine torsional 
vibration, compensates for any slight 
drive misal^nment, protects rotor and 
engine drive, and simpliSes replacement 
of coupling. 

The stator assembly consists of a 
number of laminations, with a ring at 
each end, held in a shell by rolled 
edges. Three coils are interlaced in the 
slots provided by the laminations. The 
starting ends of the coils are connected. 
fContinued on page 39) 
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TURBO-PROPS 


First with Turbo-Props! Propulsive horse* 
power unequaled by any other propeller in 
usetodayisdelivered by thisdual rotation Aero- 
prop, which is being powered by ALLISON, 
NORTHROP and other turbines soon to be 
announced. Single rotation A eroprops are also 
available for turbines or reciprocating engines. 

ALSO USING AEROPROPS 
NAA-T28, F82 . . - Douglas-AD . . . Gramman-F8F 


"SOON—SUPERSONICS" 



AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION • DAYTON, OHIO 




So BIG, in fact, that during the first half of this 
year the aviation industry consumed ten million 
dollars worth of materials every day. Today, it 
requires nearly twice this amount to fill the growing 
requirements of our national security. It takes 
over 165,000 separate items to put just one of 
America's planes in the air! Take a look at the 
list: avionics and photographic equipment, aluminum, 
magnesium, steel, copper, titanium, rubber, 
textiles, bearings, hardware, paints, tools, 
petroleum products, instruments, trucks, carts, 
fasteners, motors, generators and an infinite variety 
of electrical controls, miles on end of wire and 
cable, hydraulic systems and devices . , . and 
countless products of almost every known industry. 

Everywhere alert manufacturers are doing or 
preparing to do their share in this vast program. 

More than half of this job of producing aircraft and 
replacement parts must be taken over by the 
country’s sub-contractors and secondary suppliers. 

The problem of supplying one of the world's 
biggest markets ... is a vital and ever-growing task. 
You can help this program . . . your country 
and yourself ... by investigating today the 
enormously growing sales opportunities offered 
by the aviation market. 

* lOOK TO THE SKY FOR YOOR MARKETI 


Aviation 

^EEK 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd it.. New York 1 8,N. Y. 
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AIRCRAFT WIRE AND CABLE 


If IT'S quality you're after — If its quantity you want 
— if it's a special specificofion you need. Auto-Ute 
has the answer. In 39 years' experience. Auto-Lite 
leseatch and advanced laboratory skills have 
assisted leodinq aircraft manufacturers in mee&nq 
difficult wire fmd cable problems. Today, the 
tremendous output of the new Hazleton plant, 
combined with the now increased facili- 
ttes at the Auto-Idte Port Huron plant 
mokes it possible to accept additional 
oireraft wire and coble business. Money 
cannot buy better wire and cable. 

THE ELECTRIC AUTO-UTE COMPANY 


low TENSION 


HIGH TENSION 




A tapped lead from each coil is spliced 
to a lead wire to bring out reduced 
power for each of the three phases. 'Die 
reniaining end of each coil is spliced 
to a lead wire to biing out full power 
for each of three phases. 

'llie rotor magnet consists of a mag- 
netic-alloy casting held to a steel rotor 
shaft by a plastic material. Twenty 
poles are magnetized to provide alter- 
nate N-S units around tJie circumfer- 

A recess is provided in the anti-drive 
end liead for insertion of the other rotor 
support bearing, and an electrical ter- 
minal strip gives connection of the 
stator coil leads and external wiring. 

Ground Power Units 

New auxiliary power units are rolling 
off the production line at Avco Mfg. 
Corp.'s Lycoming-Spencer division at 
Williamsport, Pa., to fill a substantial 
Ait Force contract. Initial order was for 
2500 of the ground power-carts, and 
additional orders have since been re- 
ceived, witli negotiations under way for 
still more. 

Used for starting turbojets, high- 

S Dwer piston engines, furnishing energy 
>r checking electrically operated con- 
trols, instruments, radio, and radar, and 
charging batteries, these APUs were 
developed jointly by Lycoming and the 
Ait Force. Tliey are designed to oper- 
ate under severe temperature extremes 
and have been proved by extensive test- 
ing at the Lycoming plant and Wright- 
Patterson Al'B. 

Heart of the units is a Lycoming 
0-290-Gl four-cylinder aircooled engine. 
Three models of the APU arc; 

• C-21, hicorporating a dc. generator 
and an ac. generator^ 

• C-22, having one ac, and two dc. 
generators: 

• B-10, with one large ac. generator 
and a dc. generator. 

The C-21 and C-22 will be used for 
starting jets, the B-10 for high-hor'C- 
power piston plants. 

Chassis is a three-wheel, pneumatic- 
tired dolly. Rear axle is snspended on 
leaf springs. Front wheel is carried on 
a swivel yoke for tow-bar turning. The 
unit is completely cowled, and tlietmo- 
slaticallv controlled shutters admit cool- 
ing air for the Lycoming engine. Opera- 
tion is reported feasible in temperatures 
up to 130 F. 

-\lso included is a speed-increaser 
connected directly to the engine and 
providing drives for the generators; a 
control panel carrying the necessary 
gages, switches, relays, and associated 
equipment; and a gasoline Iicatcr ca- 
pable sufficiently of warming the lubri- 
cating oil and batteries within 45 min. 
to permit engine operation at ambient 
temperatures as low as —65 F. 
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Mail Rate Picture Still Muddied 

Recent CAB decision excluding certain expenses in 
making rate calculations beclouds carrier outlook. 


Lack ot permanent mail rates for most 
certificated mail carriers is rapidly com- 
pounding old problems and developing 

lire greater part of the air transport 
industry is now operating under tempo- 
rary rates of mail compensation. T^is 
gives an uncertain note to all results re- 
ported under tliis arrangement. In ad- 
dition, tills condition becomes involved 
with other entanglements unrelated to 
rate-making, 'llie greatest difficulty lies 
ill the unscttlemcnt of future manage- 
ment planning. 

The Pan American M'orld -Mrways, 
Inc., trans-.^tlantic mail rate proceed- 
ings offer an interesting study. More 
than 16 months ago. on Apr. 19, 1949, 
the Cii'il .\eronautic5 Board issued ten- 
tative findings and conclusions propos- 
ing final rates for sersices in the caW- 
d.it years 1946-1948. Now, on Aug. 25, 
1950. C.4B comes forward and amends 
its previous findings to reflect treat- 
iiicnt of tax items considered deductible 
for tax purposes hut not iceognized for 
mail nite purposes. 

► Surprise Recapture— Regardless of the 
correctness of the Board’s amended po- 
•sition. it does complicate matters for the 

If it is allowed to become operative, 
the amended order will setve to 
reduce the mail compensation previ- 
ously awarded by a total of S374.12U 
covering the thrce-vear period involved. 
But PA.’Vs financial statements have al- 
ready reflected the Board’s April. 1949, 
award. 

Inveshiicnt interests have relied on 
such financial statements for their vari- 
ous determinations. The airline man- 
agement is now given belated notice 
that S574.120 previously counted upon 
to be included in corporate cash now is 
subject to recapture. This sort of action 
docs not make for financial stability anv- 

In its .\pril. 1949. action, the Board 
included a tax allowance of 18 percent 
of the profit margin for mail rate pur- 
poses. Since that time. CAB lias de- 
clared that it has given further con- 
sideration to the question of the pro- 
vision to be made for income ta.xes in 
computing mail rates. The tax allow- 
ance is considered in setting the mail 
rate because it is recognized as a cost for 
rite making purposes. 

In computing this tax allowance in 


previous cases, the Board finds that tlie 
basis used has many times resulted in 
making provisions for a greater amount 
of tax than would ever Ee paid by the 
carrier. In effect, this has served to 
underwrite costs never incurred. This 
condition results from the fact that, in 
many cases, the entity used for rate- 
making purposes is entirely different 
from that for tax purposes. 

► Different Approach— The Board now 
proposes to use a different approach 
than it has in the past in approximating 
actual tax liability for computing the 
lax allowance in pia'I rates. This method 
simply entails reducing the profit mar- 
gin computed for mail rate purposes by 
ignoring expenses, actually incurred by 
the canier and considered tax-deducli- 
hlc. but which wall never he recognized 
for mail rate purposes. 

C-\B labels as typical cxiienses of 
this nature, entertainment, charitahlc 
contributions and “c.xpenses not recog- 
nized because they result from ineffi- 
cient or imeconomical management.” 

The last-named category is an inter- 
esting one. as the Board has been re- 
luctant to name specific expenses of this 
type. It also places the Board deeper 
into the position of calling management 
signals, a prerogative not generally in 
the ptos'ince of a "quasi-judicial” gov- 
emment agenev. 

► Permanent Rate Needed— TTie entire 
conflict again highlights the importance 
of estahlishing a permanent forward 
rate. 

So equipped, an airline’s nranage- 
ment can proceed to use its best judg- 
ment in promoting its business, 
profiting or losing as a result of its own 
efforts. WTrile this is an extremely 
desirable arrangement, it is by no means 
an easv one to establish. 

.\s long as a carrier receives anv mail 
pav containing the slightest subsidy, it 
makes itself subject to Board tampering 
with its ultimate profits through the 
rate of mail compensation. Thus far, 
neither the C.^B nor any other group 
has been able to declare where a com- 
oensatorv rate ends and the subsidy 
basis begins. 

M'ith most of the domestic carriers 
now operating profitablv, there is a 
les.scning tendenev on the part of manv 
obsctvCTS to appraise the effects nf nend- 
iiig mail rate proceedings in these in- 
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► "Big Four”- For example, the ’’Big 
Four” mail rate case involving Ameri- 
can, Eastern, TWA and United, gov- 
erning permanent rates of mail compen- 
sation going back to Jan, 1, 1948, 
appears to be in a hopeless impasse witli 
no prospect for an early setflement of 
the matter. 

Practically all of the carriers in this 
proceeding have prepared and sub- 
mitted voluminous exhibits to the 
Board. A tentative hearing date has 
been set for early in 1951. 

The CAB staff, however, is iindcr- 
iiianned and may find it difficult to 
process this case with any di.spatch. 
Complicating the problem is the at- 
tempt to find a common approach 
which will suit the requirements of the 
four carriers while meeting tlic objec- 
tions of the certificated all-cargo lines 
and the Post Offiec Dept. On the sur- 
face, this appears to be a hopeless task. 

► Boomerang— The whole set-up of fil- 
ing for mail rate increases is sometimes 
subject to abuse and carries the threat 
of boomerang. For example, on Oct. 
28, 1948, the Board established a perma- 
nent rate equivalent to a maximum of 
22 cents per plane mile for the domestic 
routes of Btaniff. But two months later, 
on Dec, 31. 1948, Btaniff filed a new 
application seeking an inaeased rate of 
30 cents per airplane mile. However, 
as earnings improved, Bianiff, on April 
4, 1950, sought to withdraw its petition 
for increased mail pay, 

’The Board took strong exception to 
this procedure of filing "protective” 
mail rate petitions. It recalled its previ- 
ous admonitions that should a carrier 
file a protective petition and thereafter 
cam more than a fair and reason.ible 
return, the rate order on such petition 
would take effect as of the date of filing 
,ind would result in refunding to the 
govcnimcnt of any mail pay in excess of 
that rctpiited to provide a reasonable 

The Board further a.sserted that to 
do otherwise would destroy the iiicen- 
fivc of air carriers to operate under 
pcruiiiiicnt mail rates. Unless this 
principle is applied strictly, carriers, by 
filing protective petitions, would assure 
themselves a "cost-plus or better” basis 
of profitability. 

\\’ith this riiliirg, Braniff wa.s in 
jeopardy of having its mail compensa- 
tion reduced from the level established 
by the October, 1948. order. But after 
a detailed analysis, the CAB found there 
was no need to make anv adjustments 
in the carrier's mail rate. It concluded 
tile proceeding, not by allowing Braniff 
to svithdraw its petition, but by issuing 
a regular show-cause order of its own. 

This is simply another manifestation 
of the desirability of reaching a perma- 
nent rate and staying with it as long as 
possible. 

— Selig .Mlschnl 
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Oependable and rugged 
Grumman fighters have contributed 

greatly to Naval air strength for 

many years. On these fighters, as 

well as Grumman’s attack and 
'amphibian aircraft, Aerotec controls 
have been specified in increasing 
quantities. The latest F9F 
utilizes Aerotec float controls, 
valves, and pressure controls. 

Grumman's latest planes, 
still shrouded in security, 
will employ Aerotec 
controls. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 



EXPLOSIVE DECOMPRESSION did much of the damage to top of the foaclage of this 
Amcricaa Airlines DC-6 after an engine threw a propeller which pierced the fuseluge. 


Built-in Safety for Transports 

Greater passenger, fuel loads, high altitude flights bring 
fire, evacuation, decompression worries. 


By Charlor. Adams 

I’cderal aviation officials are weigh- 
ing new regulations designed to keep 
the safety factor of new transports on a 
par with the planes' greater size, speed 
and comforl- 

The larger number of engines and in- 
creased fuel capacity of postwar trans- 
ports have complicated fire prevention 
and control problems. Sharply increased 
passenger capacity has heightened the 
need for improved facilities for emer- 
gency evacuation in event of a crash. 
Cabin windows and doors must be 
made more secure to guard against the 
dangers of explosive decompression and 
loss of oxvgcn at high altitudes, espe- 
cially above 10,000 ft. 

Government agencies emphasize that 
they don't want to take an unreasonable 
approach to regulating more safety into 
airline transports- New rules adopted as 
a result of current studies will have a 
much greater effect on planes still on 
the drawing boards than those now in 

► Depressurization Hazard— Effect ol 
sudden (explosive) depressurization on 
passengers or crew members occupying 
seats immediately adjacent to the win- 
dow or door that gives svav has been 
under extensive study both in this 
country .ind abroad. As a result, many 
aircraft manufacturers noi\- tend to pas’ 
more attention to these components and 
tn consider them just as vital as the 

The Royal Aircraft Establishment, in 


cooperation with British plane build- 
ers, has conducted experiments showing 
that the area of violent suction result- 
ing from a window blowout is quite 
localized. 

small dummy placed in a scat next 
to a shattered window went through the 
opening and out over the wing in a 
split second, even though the seat belt 
was fastened. larger dmnmy (too big 
to go through the window) was jammed 
against the window frame with what 
would have been fatal violence to ,i 
passengcr. 

But dummies in the second seat 
away from the window were almost un- 
affected. It seemed possible that a per- 
son in the seat next to the winflow 
niight survive a blowout if he happened 
to bo leaning aivay from the opening 
at the time. 

► British Improvements— De Havilland 
and Vickers have attempted to design 
windows and doors for the new Comet 
and Viscount transports that are blow- 
out proof. The Comet's cabin door 
slides inward and upward when open- 
ing, When closed, tlic interior pres- 
sure tends to hold it in place. 

In this country, the Civil .Aeronautics 
■Administration’s medical research lab- 
oratory at Oklahoma City has made a 
motion picture showing the effects of 
sudden depressurization on passengers. 
The film was shown to industry person- 
nel at the Civil Aeronautics Board's 
recent meeting to review airworthiness 
portions of the Civil Air Regulations. 

U. S. airlines are hiking steps to pro- 


tect their customers from both explosive 
decompression in pressurized cabins and 
the hazard of losing a door or window 
from either a pressurized or impressut- 
ized plane. Capital Airlines recently de- 
cided to have Sierracin panels installed 
in both the inner and outer windows of 
its five new Constellations. It also 
modified the "ait stair" doors on its 
DC-5s to prevent inadvertent opening 
in flight- 

► Misbaps Listed- Accidents involving 
sudden decompression of pressurized 
cabins and the inadvertent opening of 
doors have not been infrequent during 
the past several years. A number of the 
mishaps have resulted in fatalities. 

Latest mishap involved an American 
Airlines DC-6 fiying near Denver at 
about 21,000 ft. fast month. No. 1 en- 
gine and propeller left the ship, and 
part of the prop tore a hole about 4 by 
S ft. in the forward part of the cabin, 
causing instant decompression. 

Passengers repotted a "boom and 
rush of air." One died, apparently of 
heart failure. But no one was close 
enough to be sucked through the open- 
ing. .And the altitude was apparently 
not sufficient to cause serious discomfort 
from lack of oxygen. 

.A similar accident occurred in Febru- 
ary, 1948. when part of the No. 1 pro- 
peller drove through the fuselage of an 
Eastern -Airl-ines Constellation cruising 
at 22,000 ft. near Bunnell. Fla. A 
purser in the galley area was killed by 
the prop, and the cabin was depressur- 
ized. But an emergenev landing was 
made after No. 1 engine dropned off. 

► Window Fails— Early this year, a 
sleeping stewardess was pulled half-wav 
out of a Pan American Ainvavs Constel- 
lation when a Sierracin plastic window 
blew out at 20,000 ft. during a New 

York-NIiami ferry flight. 

•About the same time, a steward 
aboard a P.A.A Stratocruiser was lost 
near Central Islip, N, Y. He appar- 
ently bad been investigating pressuriza- 
tion leak around the main door when it 
opened- Tlie sudden depressurization 
caused some damage to the aircraft in- 

In March, 1947. a TW.A navigator 
was sucked out of a Constellation over 
the North Atlantic wlien his Plexiglas 
astrodome burst at 19,000 ft. 

Fatalities have also occurred when 
doors or hatches of iinpressuriz.ed trans- 
ports ciime open in flight. Loss of bal- 
ance. rather than anv strong suction, is 
believed to have catapulted these per- 
sons out. Near-misses include the case 
of an Eastern Air Lines steward who 
managed to hold on to the chain when a 
DC-1 door opened over Tampa. Fla- 
last Fcbniarv. 

► C.AB Proposals- Meanwhile, a re- 
cently issued memorandum from the 
Director of CAB’s Bureau of Safety In- 
vestigation to the Director of the Bureau 
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of Safety Regulation states flatly tnal 
"a careful exammatiou of fire accidents 
since four-engine aircraft came into gen- 
eral civil use leads to the conclusion 
that the safety level for passengers has 
not kept pace with other aircratt devel- 
opments. Study of these accidents 
points to corrective recommendations 
which should materially improve the 
passengers' chances of sun-ival in ripes 
of mishaps that arc now proving fatal 
to all or a high percentage of those iii- 

"Thc large quantities of fuel carried 
on modern transports make fire after a 
crash the rule rather than the exception. 
Witli the advent of jets the situation is 
likely to become worse. I’lie immediate 
approach to protecting passengers hes 
in developing all means possible for 
evacuating them successfully," 

► Crash Protection- CAB safety officials 
feel that crash injury protection for ras- 
sengers must be provided so tliat thy 
not only can sun-ive most ctasli landings 
but can help themselves afterward. 
Crash fire protection must stop or de- 
lay any fire long enough for passengers 
to make their escape, And emcrgenci- 
exits must be provided in siifncieiil 
number, size and dispersion to insure 
evacuation without delav or outside 
he^. 

Board records contain lu.tiiv cases in 
which fatalities resulted in otherwise 
sunivable accidents as a result of scat 
belts failing and scats tearing loose on 
crash impact. Present Civil .Air Regu- 
lations require a transport categors’ air- 
craft to be stressed for a crash load factor 
of 6G. U. S. Navy, since 1941. has 
used a 40G crash load factor, and the 
-Austcall.m Department of Civil Aviation 
has proposed a 2iC requirement. 

C-AB’s Bureau of Safetv imcsliga- 
tion believes 6C to be wiu.llv inade- 
quate and wants a minimum of at least 
20G forward crash load factor for scat 
belts, seats and scat carrs-through struc- 
ture. The human body can take much 
more than the load imposed In a 200 
belt without ill effects, and .safets offi- 
cials contend that no unrc.ison.ible 
weight handicap will be imposed by Ihe 

► Rearward Scaling— The burc.ui feels 
that rearward seating is practical if tlic 
seat and scat cany-through structure arc 
strong enough to withstand the cr.isli 
stresses. But it did not make any specific 
recommendation on tlic subject. 

Iiistead, the bureau urged that no 
seals on new transport categnn' aircraft 
he approved for occupancy during take- 
off and landing unless thev face citlicr 
fore or aft. Side seating, so orcsalcnl in 
nonschcduled bucket-set planes right 
after the war, has now l>een diminated 
almost coinnletelv in U. S. commercial 
air trans-’ortation. However, there are 
still cases of sidc-.scating for the hostess. 

Other recommendations made hv 


C.AB's Bureau of Saicry luicstigalion 
for application to all new transport 
catcgoiT aircraft certificated alter Jiih 
1. 1951, .ire: 

• Each engine aud each lieatcr shiiuki 
bo provide with crash fire protection 
which will release automatically all con- 
tainers of extinguishing agents to all 
engines and heaters at a predetermined 
deceleration forte. This system must 
also include provision for selective 
manual operation in flight, 

The automatic system would supply 
immediate fire protection even if tlie 
etew is incapacitated in the crash land- 
ing and, therefore, unable to manipulate 
a hand-operated fire extinguisliing s\\- 

Present practice in the U. S. is to 
place the fire extinguishing agent in 
some central location and distribute it 
through a selective valve system to the 
points throughout the aircraft where 

But all this extensive plumbing 
anti vah’ing might become inoperative 
in a crash. British Gravincr system of 
fire protection in use for ten vears, is 
along the lines suggested bv tbe C.AB 
bureau. 

• Lauding gear should be so designed 
that in event of landing gear failure the 
chance of puncturing a fuel t.ink i-, 
minimized. (To avoid this |)ossihilitv, 
one airline has modified the gear of it' 
DC-6s. and the C.AB bureau think' 
other carriers slionhl follow Miit.' 

• One eniergencs exit shonhl he :v 
tpiired for each eiglit jiassenger seat.'. 



designing mid developing the conditioner. 
It is shown with hose attached to the plane 


I hese exits would be distributed on 
both sides of the passenger compart- 
ment as evenly as practicable to pro- 
vide the most expeditious exit, 

(Present regulations require tltat 
tr.msport aircrart be capable of being 
evacuated in 10 seconds, or a time equal 
to one second per occupant, whichever 
is greater. The bureau feels that this is 
imrealistic, since a fire will develop just 
as rapidly whether there are 30 or 60 
persons aboard the ]>1anc.) 

• One full-sized door must be installed 
ill the rear of the cabin. ( I’hete is now 
some tendency to place the main door 
forward of the wing. 'I'hcre have been 
many accidenfs in which the fuselage 
has been demolished forward of the 
wing’s leading edge, while the rear sec- 
tion has received fur less damage. This 
is likely to make the forward dour in- 
operable, whereas chances of passenger 
evacuation from the re.ir might be favor- 
able.) 

• Transports .iccommodating 25 or 
more passengers should be required to 
have a minimum aisle width of two 
feet. (.At present, whenever everybody 
in an airliner moves into the aisles they 
become Iwdly dogged. This is particu- 
larly true on high-capacity air caich 
planes.) 

• Minimum size of each emergeney exit 
should be such that the average size 
passenger can get through in a crouch 
ing position. Minimum .size of siidi 
,m exit should be not less than two feel 
hv three feet. (In one recent accident, 
a passenger became stuck in an exit and 
had to lx; pulled through from the oiit- 

• To prevent seals from blocking an 
exit, bottom of the 0 |)cning must be 
even with the fop of fhc chair arm. 

• .All rear cabin doors must open out- 
ward. and all doors ami exits must he 
operable from both inside and outside 
the fuselage. They should he standard- 
ized so far as practical as to method of 
fimctioning. (Doors .ind emergency 
exits havc^rcquentlv been jammed shut 
bv deformation of the fuselaec in a 
crash. They liavc been complicated and 
difficult for pa'seiiECts to learn how to 
open. Some op"ii in. some out. and each 
type differs radically in latching mccha 

• AA'hctc nonnal distance from door to 
ground permits, the iilanc should he 
equipped with rear cabin doors of tlic 
stair tvpc. hinged at the bottom. Where 
tlie distance is too great, escape slides 
of sufficient length to reach the ground 
under the most adverse conditions 
should be nrovided. 

• Nylon or similar tvpc rone or other 
means of reaching the snoiind should 
be permanentiv attached to each exit 
and door. (Present regnlations require 
escape ropes onlv if the exit is 10 ft. or 
more above the ground with the gear re- 
tracted.) 
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• Adequate emergency lighting syetcm 
should be provided with current sup- 
plied by batteries and operated by an 
inertia switch, (In one recent accident, 
passengers said they would have been 
unable to find the exits but for the l^ht 
from the fire of the burning plane. TTic 
CAB Bureau of Safety Investigation 
feels that finorescent paint alone is not 
sufficiently bright for marking exits.) 

Transports Adopt 
Safety Features 

Increased margins of safety for pas- 
sengers will be incorporated in both 
the Douglas DC-6B and the Lockheed 
Super-Constellation. 

Safety belts for the DC-6B will meet 
' the new CAA strength requirements. 
Pilot seats and all passenger seats will 
be strengthened to withstand i 6G 
load. All eauipment attached inside the 
plane’s cockpit or passenger area (any- 
thing that conceivably could come 
loose) and fittings, will also be upped 
to withstand a load of at least 6G. 

The Model 1049 Super-Connie will 
have 70% more visual area as a result 
of Lockheed’s change to large rectangu- 
lar windows- Windows in the Super- 
Connie will be double Sierracin panels, 
each panel capable of holding normal 
pressurization. 

Present design calls for eight 
emergency exits. 

Scat belts will conform to NAS-802 
and Technical Service Order C-22. 
Lockheed hasn’t chosen the seat belt 
manufacturer yet. Company will con- 
sider customers’ preferences in order 
to maintain uniformity in fleets. All 
scat belts, however, will meet ICAO 

Pilot scats will be designed to con- 
form with Civil Air Regulations in 
addition to ICAO standards, 

Lockheed’s Constellation last year 
was the first transport to be certified 
by the CAA as meeting ICAO stand- 

Boeing Field C-46 
Crash Report Issued 

CAB investigators have reported that 
probable causes of a crash of Air Trans- 
port Associates, Inc.’s C-46F transport 
at Boeing Field, Seattle, were pilot in- 
decision and the use of QMctane fuel 
for takeoff. 

Contributing cause was that runway 
threshold lights at far end had been 
mo\’ed in, making field appear shorter 
than actual usable length. 

Crash caused the death of two pas- 
sengers. The plane was carrying 28 
passengers and new of four. 

Captain Merle Edgerton, pilot, re- 
ported partial power loss on takeoff, 


alone with sputtering, backfire, and 
torching of the left engine- At 20-feet 
altitude he throttled back and landed. 
He actually had 5000 feet left. But the 
threshold lights had been moved m 
1500 feet because of minor rnnway re- 
pairs. So the pilot thought he could 
not stop safely in the 1700 feet he saw 
between him and the lights. He took 
off again and some 1501) feet beyond 
the end of the runway the plane struck 
a 20-ft. pole, just two feet below the 
top. 'ITie accident happened Julv 19, 
1949. 

The pilot used 9lK)ctane fuel for 
both run-up and takeoff, although cen- 
ter tanks were filled with 100-octane. 
The high^JCtane tanks were not used 
for takeoff because the left center fuel 
booster was inoperative. 

CAB further found; 

• None of the three pilots in the plane 
had received flight check in the type. 

• Takeoff power settings used were fat 
above those allowable for 91-octane 
fuel; this may have been immediate 
cause of engine malfunction. 

• Engine was obsolete Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-2800-75; no instructions other 
than Army technical orders were pub- 
lished for ’maintenancc of engine. Main- 
tenance personnel said they had trouble 
getting these. 

Port Authority to 
Spruce Up Idlewild 

Port of New York Authority com- 
missioners have approved going ahead 
on some trimmings for New York 
international Airport (Idlewild). At an 
estimated cost of $755,000, a new ten- 
story permanent control tower will be 
put up replacing the present inadequate 
temporary structure. 

l^ie ne«- tower will be about 145 ft. 
high and measure about 40x50 ft. at 
the base. Scvcntli. eighth and ninfli 
floors will provide office space and the 
top floor will comprise the glass-enclosed 
control room. 

Tlie board also approved construc- 
tion of a permanent niei storage facility 
at the field to augment the present 
storage capacity of 600,000 gal. Bids 
will be asked on this project to 'be built 
in two phases. Phase 1 will cover instal- 
lation of two 210,000 gal tanks and 
required piping and equipment; the 
next step will encompass putting in 
six 504,000-gal. storage tanks, pipes 
and equipment, an administration 
building, truck garage and pumphouse. 
► First Bids In— Four bids have been 
received on Phase 1— these cover fur- 
nishing and installation of two tanks, 
but do not include appurtenances. Low 
bid— $51,150— was entered by Ham- 
mond Iron Works, with completion 
time of 175 days. Port Authority will 
probably announce winning bid soon. 
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Authority officials also authorized 
purchase of a $24,500 Hiller 560 heli- 
copter for use as a staff taxi by opera- 
tions and engineering personnel travel- 
ing between its four major airports in 
the New York-New Jersey area. It’s 
estimated that use of a copter will slash 
present best ground travel time of about 
two hours between Newark Airport and 
Idlewild to about 20 minutes. 

PAA Wants Route 
Case Reopened 

Pan American Airways wants the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to reconsider part of 
last month’s decision which denied the 
carrier’s application for domestic routes. 

The case should be reopened insofar 
as it rejects the application for a Bos- 
ton-New York-Pliiladelpbia-Baltimorc- 
Washington-Miami route, PAA de- 
clared. It thinks a decision on this bid 
should be delayed pending outcome of 
Ci^’s National Airlines route investi- 
gation, The Boston-Miami link was 
recommended for certification to Pan 
American by a CAB examiner two years 
ago. 

PAA empliasized its belief tliat C,\B 
was "unfair and di.scriminatory’’ in re- 
fusing to grant the company's request 
for transcontinental routes, for links 
connecting Chicago and PanAm’s 
southern gateway to 1-atin America, and 
for a route along the Pacific Coast con- 
necting Pan American’s gateway points 
in that area. But the carrier said it did 
not seek reconsideration of thi.s part of 
the decision. 

Flying Tigers 
Make Good ShoMiug 

The Flying Tiger Line has provided 
proof that a scheduled all-cargo carrier 
with well-developed auxiliary activities 
can turn in a handsome profit to its 
stockholders. 

Certificated for transcontinental 
freight routes in August, 1949, the 
Tigers reported a $490,846 profit for 
the fiscal year ended June 30. ’The 
earnings included a $174,000 tax credit. 

The 1949-50 fiscal year saw the 
company pass the $5 million gross 
revenue mark for the first time since it 
was organized in 1945. In 1948-49. 
revenues were $2,962,000, and net 
profit was $125,619. The past year’s 
profits were equal to 64 cents a share 
and more than wiped out the $349,- 
000 deficit suffered in 1947-48. 

► No Military Work-President Robert 
W. Prescott pointed out that fiscal 
1949-50 earnings were achieved without 
benefit of military contract work for 
the government, rfowever, tbe company 
did derive a substantial part or its 
revenues from maintenance and leasing 
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itj cquipmcnf to othci carricrs- 

N'et earnings rcporlod by the Tigers 
are currently running at a rate in excess 
of all but nine of the 19 major certifi- 
cated, ''subsidized” airlines, Prescott 
declared. He said that among the all- 
cargo carriers the Tigers have the only 
profitable freight operation, (Note: 
Slid Airways recently has been show- 
ing a profit.) 

Revenues during the current (1950- 
SI) fiscal year will be affected substan- 
tially by military contract operations. 
Six of the carrier’s DC-4s are now en- 
gjacd in the Pacific Airlift, 

►Healthy Finances— Prescott cmplia- 
sized that his company is now in .1 


.strong position to exploit its freight 
franchise. 

The Flying Tiger fleet has been 
increased from six to 24 planes during 
the past year. 

.^nd tlie Tiger’s transcontinental 
freight stations in the same period in- 
creased from six to 20. 

It's overseas operations have also 
Irecn expanded to permit charter and 
lease flying in South America, Europe, 
the Middle East and Asia- 

1116 Tigers' current assets total $1,- 
41s, 000 against current liabilities of 
5795,061. And the company’s $623,000 
in net worUng capita) represents a 
5260,000 gain over the previous year. 


Quick Shipment of 
Aircraft Quality Alloys . . . 



Need quick Bhipmanl oi alrerall 

kinds, sbopei, cmd sices await 
your call ot Ryerson — larqest eup. 




Ryerson Cerlifieale of Analysis 


Aircraft Stainless 


Ryerson slacks also Include mony 
types ol Alleqheny stainless steel 
10 otrcrafl specUications. Sheele 

mediala sbipment. In addition, 
corbon. alloy and stainless steels 
ID standard SpecUications in Ibou. 
sends ol shapes and sices. So 
call us for aircrafl quality end . . . 

Every Other Kind of Steel 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON R SON, INC., Plants; He. Yoih, loiteo, Phlladsiphio, Detroit, Cincinnoll. 
CIcrelatid, Pirtsbuiah, aaffolo, ettlcoao, MII-ouRsc, St. Louli, Los Anaeies, Son fronclsco. 

RYERSON STEEL 



SHORTLINES 


► Aetovias Guest— Will start service to 
Miami on its route between Mexico 
City and Europe about Sept. 18. The 
Mexican carrier has been using Miami 
as a fuel stop for some time but only 
recently received Civil Aeronautics 
Board permission to handle traffic there. 

► American— Company's seri’icc to 

Abilene and Big Spring, Tex., has been 
su.spended by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for five years to strengthen traf- 
fic generated at these points bv Pioneer 
Air Lines, whose feeder certificate was 
recently extended to 1954- Continental 
,$it Lines’ service to Big Spring was 
also suspended for five years. 

► Civil Aeronautics Board— Has decided 
that proposals by Braniff Airaai's. Con- 
tinental Air I.ines and Pioneer Air 
Lines to permit carriage of excess bag- 
gage aggrerating more than 26 lb. at 
nne-half the present rate should be 
canceled as being unreasonably low. 

► Easlem-Has signed a contract with 
the International Association of Ma- 
cliiiiists providing a lO-cents-an-hour 
ujgc increase for 2500 ground em- 
ployes. Half of the raise is rctroactisc 
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You gel to where the business is You Irovel in safety. The 1133 
in luxurious comfort. Boom lo sitare Bc-itohcrafl Bnnanzu is i-xlra ruirgcd. 
for four hig i)vo|ilc in llit- smnrlly witlisiaii ling shock and sirens 
tailored, rfuiet Uttvclicrafl Bonanza far surpassing C.A.A requirvmenUs. 
cabin. Maximum 5-way vidhility. All-mclal consiruclion. 


u get top performance. Pllgl 
cliaracltTislics maku it exceptionally 
easy lu liandlc- Speed, range and fuel 


You get amazing efficiency, ,\i 
cruising, tiie llvcclicraft Bonanza 
es only 56% of ihc engine's rated 


You enjoy many extra features. 

Pur inslaiice. a fuiiclioitally designed 
iiislrumt-nl panel. Iiiglily efficient . . . 
but handsume. too! Touchnof luxuri- 

Imngers, ash trays, map pitekt-is! 


top speed, 184 mptr 
Rooge, 750 miles 


¥©echcraft 

SOMAfOM 

I— 


BStCHCRAfTS AAf THf AfR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSlNtSS 




rgMtr% 

m speed, ronge, a/f/fode ond firepower, going 


. N^WVO.* XF-9/ ^lEMF 


to Jan. 1, 1950, and tbe other half to 
Sept. 1, 1950. lAM took a strike vote 
at Eastern before agreement \vas 
reached on the new pact. 

► Inter-American Airways— Has had its 
letter of registration as a large incgular 
carrier revoked for operating more 
flighh than permitted by the nonsched- 
iilcd exemption. The Miami Springs, 
Fla., carrier, which has been active on 
the New York-Miami-Puerto Rico run, 
was ordered to cease and desist from 
further viobtions of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act- 

► ICAO— The International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, at a special meeting 
in Paris, is attempting to write more 
niodein climb performance require- 
ments for aircraft engaged in public 
caniage of passengers on international 
routes. Object is to take into account 
lire varying operating conditions exist- 
ing at airports throughout the world. 

► Linec Aerce Italiane— The Italian car- 
rier has taken delivery on the first of 
three new DC-6s to be used in trans- 
Atlantic service. 

► Mid-Continent— Plans to inaugurate 
service over its new routes between 
Cliicago and Sioux City, la., and be- 
bvceii Rockford, 111., and Milwaukee 
on Sept. 26. Intermediate stops on the 
Sioux City-Chicago link will be at 
Waterloo and Dubuque, la, and Rock- 
ford, III. CAB awarded the routes to 
Mid-Continent on Aug. 1 after Parks 
Air Lines, which originally held the 
certificate for them, failed to inaugurate 
service. 



Paperworit Simplification 

CONTRIBUTES, TOO, TO LUXURY TRAVEL ON 

r^apita! ^ — 

# A inuNes 

^anstallatians 


A aiinpJified method of writing ... an effieieut multiple-part eontin- 
uone form —enable Capital Airliiio- agents to ticket pasaengera in a 
maltei- of only a few seconds. .And the same writing produces vital 
information for load control, manifesting accounting and auditing. 
Here's but one example of how Capital Airlines employs Standard 
Register forms and devices— on typewriters, tabulating machines, 
registers, etc., — to simplify paperwork in many record systems of 
control. 


►Ozark Air Lines— Expects to inaugur- 
ate service shortly on its new feMcr 
routes serving 42 cities in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklanoma, Arkansa.s, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa. The stiort-haul system consists 
of links originally granted to Parks Air 
Lines and re-awarded to Ozark last 
month, Ozark’s base of operations svill 
be St. Louis, according to President 
l.addie Hamilton. 

► Pan American— Has received Civil 
.Aeronautics Board permission to sus- 
pend service to Prague, Czechoslovakb, 
until July, 1952. PAA has been serving 
Prague since 1946, but traffic has de- 
creased sharply in recent months. 

► Post Office Dept.— Has ordered air 
parcel post rates increased effective 
Oct. 1. 


► Pioneer— Reports August traffic was 
the best in its history. The feeder car- 
ried 12,215 passengers during the 
month. 


Standard's Repreaeiitalives offci- you ^piwial help in applying Paper- 
work Simplification’s scientific formula to theao objectives: Develop 
the best procedure . . . siinplirr the writing operation . . . design the 
most efficient form. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 4109 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1. OHIO 

Standard 
Register 

THE OBGiml 

COMTIHUOUS FORMS 

, v!mom efficiency of Tobuloling, 
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► Sabena— Has contributed a second 
DC-4 with double crew to the United 
Nations' Pacific Airlift. 



serves the public 


Rudisill serves Capital Airlines 

with the Finest in modern printing facilities to 

Rudisill’s "Press Power" 
con serve you, too • • • 

Write for the brochure "Press Power." If tells I 


Rudisill and Company, Inc. 

Printers and Lithographers 

LANCASTER, PA. 


THIS PROPELLER GIVES 

1/4 SHORTER TAKE-OFFS 



Boost your plane's sales appeal with Aeromatic® . . . 
world's only aufoTRalic variable pitch propeller For 
personal planes! Saves fuel, addseafety.makes a plane 
get up and gol /'ind oaf /or yoursel/, write for story 
to KOPPERS Co., INC„ AEROUATIC PROPELLER DePT., 
20V Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
n. pmp.lf«r wnh o brol. For ponooot ploow 


^ Slick— Company officials indicate that 
the alI<argo line may earn $500,000 
this 5 'ear-the first profitable 12-months 
period in its history. Carrier has been 
in the black since May on both ib 
freight and maintenance services. 
August volume of 4.932,000 freight 
ton miles set a new industry record. 
Much of the additional business was 
from war shinmenb. Slick's fleet now 
includes 24 C-46s. 

► TWA— Rejwrted record business over 
the Labor Day weekend. Passengers 
carried on international routes gained 
79 percent over last year, while domes- 
tic volume was up 15 percent. 

► United— Expects to inaugurate Los 
Angclcs-Honohilu service about Oct. 2. 
. , . UAL also had the heaviest holiday 
traffic in its history over the Labor Day 
weekend- 


CAB SCHEDULE 
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LETTERS 


He’s a Proud Man 


full certificatinn a 


Flying Cargo. Inc., was organised as J. G, 
Henwood Co. in 19f6 and ch.ineed the 
name to Flying Cargo. Inc., in 1948 to act 
as an agency for all certificated international 

A branch office was established in Hong 
Kong in September, 1949, in anticipation 
of the certification by the CAB. This import- 
ant location was selected because of the 
specialization of this firm in Far East ship- 

Unlike the Domestic Air Freight Forward- 
ers Docket of the CAB, the international 
ait forwarders are subject to rigid tei|uiic- 
inenb, and ofter all the requirements have 
been met the Board must act on each in- 
dividual and render a decision. The certifi- 
cation of Flying Cargo, Inc., wfll mean a 
great deal to the exporting firms in the 


Any space given to the above wilt be sin- 
letcly appreciated. 

John C. Hknwood, President 
Filing Cargo, Inc, 

140 Cedar St. 

New York 6, N. Y. 

(Aviation Wzci; welcomes another his- 
toric '•first" in commercial air fransporta- 
bon— Ed.) 

RFC Inquiry 

During the course of ib recent heatings 
with respect to the lending policy of Re- 
eonslruction Finance Corp., this subcom- 
mittee had had the occasion to discuss the 
loan to Northwest Airlines. It seemed per- 
tinent to the discussion to incliide in the 
hearings an article which appeared in Avia- 
tion Week, Financial Section, on lune 19, 
1950. The article was written bv Selig 
Altschul and it was entitled "CAB Asks 
Airline Securities Role." 

Tlie hearings, which will inchtde the at- 
Hclc. will be available for distribution in a 
mailer of a few weeks, ai 


id you > 


Theo 


imber ol 


a Henz 
d States Senate 
Subcommittee on Re 
tion Finance Corp, 
Washington, D. C. 


Easier Stripping 

We note with interest your article entitled 
"Easier Way To Strip Fuel Tanks" on page 
43, Aviation Wez*. June 5. 3Vhi!e we 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


ENGINEERS 

Career Positions tor Quolitied Aten 

AERODYNAMICISTS ELECTRONICS 

STRESS ANALYSTS ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 

AIRCRAFT DRAFTSMEN TOOL DRAFTSMEN 

ELECTRONICS LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 
Immediate positions ovoilable for experienced men witK enthusiasm, 
imagination and ingenuity. This is your chance to demonstrate your 
ability and build a reel future. 

Housing ond rentals plerttiful and reosortable. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

Pexofinef Depoifment 

Boltimore 3, Md. 


WANTED— 

IMMEDIATELY 

ENGINEERS 

AERONAUTICAL • CIVIL 
MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL 

BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 

College degree or equivalent in 
above fields is necessary. Ex- 
perience in aircraft or related 
design work required. Openings 
are for project assignments at 
either Seottle or Wichita on ac- 
celerated military programs 
and offers steady employment. 

INGINCeHINS PERSONNEL OPPfCE 

EXPERIENCED 

TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATORS 
COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 

Needed now, in Texas, to 
work on engineering publica- 
tions for B-36 bomber. Ex- 
perience in preporotion of 
A-N handbooks desirable. 
Apply by airmail, including 
summary of experience and 
samples of work, 
fngineering Personnel Office 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Fort Worth, Texas 

BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 

ot eithir 


Amphibian Pilot Wanted 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
WICHITA, KANSAS 



POSfT/ON WANTED 

GOODYEAR AIR£RAFT_CORP. 

ov”r*aD'’Siiira^ln™nittp^^8°^^ 

s: mndrno pH. d«ign 

SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 

Goodyear' AIRCRAFT corp. 


FOR SALE 



PROBLEMS Ml? 

Coxiulr us on Aircraft Conversian 
Specialists in "RewerL" — ^Conversion" 
"Modificurions'' of all typos of Aircraft 


—EXECUTIVES— 

ACCESSORIES 

Eleclticol Radio Seating 

Upholstery Re-License Bullet 



TALOA OVERHAUL 



HANDBOOKS • CATALOGS • REPORTS 



•ROADWAY," BEt’hI>A«?*L." I,?°HEw"VoRX 


25 CUNO 

AUTO-KLEAN 
SELF TURNING FILTERS 


Port *113602, Type AHU 
AvoilaBfe lor iiupection. 


COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 

4101 Curtis Av., Baltimore 26, Md. 
Telephone: Curtis 3300 


SCHOOLS 


AfRONAUnCS 


MP<-I< I NUNriNCrON ST.. PMILA, PA. 

WANTED 
“AN HARDWARE WANTED” 
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AIRCRAFT S ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


AIRPLANES 


As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line of 

BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 


LVIGATION INSTRUMtNTS 


INGINE INSTRUMENTS 
AUTOMATIC PV—' 


PRECISION AUTOSYNS 


MOTORS 


GRUMMAN "GOOSE" — Hydromatics— $23,500 
PBY-5A— Cargo Carr.— Ready Oct. 15— $28,500 
2— LODESTAR— "Executive"— $29,500 and $45,000 
LOCKHEED-12A— Newly Overhauled— Only $17,500 
— Will Accept BONANZA or NAVION In Trade— 

ENGINES-ACCESSORIES-PARTS-SUPPLIES 



CENTRAL PURCHASING AGENCY, INC, 

Write: P.O. Box 126, International Airport Branch 


Phone: 88-5296 MIAMI, FLA. 



WUX Great Neck, N. Y. 


INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 

37 E. Boyview Ave., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Tefe: Great Neck 4-M47 


Dealers — ' New ond Used Govern- 
ment Surplus Materials — All 
Materiols Guaranteed os Repre- 
sented. 

JAMESS" SPIVEY, INC. 


38 UNUSED 

AIRSEARCH 

OIL COOLER ASSEMBLIES 

Port Np. 18652, Type 8, She 8". 
AvailaUe lor injpertion. 

COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 
4101 CurtisAv., Baltimore 26, Md, 
Telephone: Curtis 3300 


925 UNUSED 

1/30 H. P. MOTORS 

#6400/465625 
3600 R.P.M., 27 Volte, 

32S Ampi. Constant Speed 

COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 

4101 Curtis Av., Baltimore 26, Md. 
Telephone Curtis 3300 
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-FOB EXCHANGE !- 


C. A. A. -APPROVED OVERHAULED ENGINES 
R-1830 .... $2200 
R- 985 $1400 

ZERO TIME SINCE OVERHAUL 

* RibuHl wltbta laclory specHIeatloiu. 



C.A-A. APPROVED STA #168 

DALLAS AERO SERVICE 

3300 LOVE FIELD DRIVE DALLAS, TEXAS — DI-2641 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

DC-4 

FOR SALE by Owner 
Formerly on Northeast Scheduled Airline 

1850 Total gas capacity 
62 Coach type reclining seats 

This aircraft was on Northeast scheduled run up to August 21, 
1950. Has air carrier interior and radio. It is owned by us and 
can be delivered in 24 hr. notice. Price — $195,000.00 net. 

KIRK KERKORIAN 

Rm. 9, Post Office Bldg. — Phone CH. 0-4876 
LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 



UNUSED 

TURRET PARTS 


ALL-NEW 

AIRCRAFT 

COMPONENTS 

HARDWARE 

PARTS 

INSTRUMENTS 
ALLOY STEEL 
BAR STOCK 
TUBING 


A Your order filled from on* 
of the largest woroheuso 
stocks In country! 






44 UNUSED 

CLIFFORD OIL 
COOLER ASSEMBLIES 

AN 4103-2 

4101 Curtis Av., Baltimore 26, Md. 
Telephone Curtis 3300 
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What’s Ahead in Congress 


► lOU Group USAJ'? 'I'hc authorized ceiliti| on Ait 
Force strength of "not to exceed 70 groups ' will be 
lifted, probably not long after the iiev. Congress con- 
venes in January. Talk now is of a USAK approximating 
100 groups, possibly upwards of that. It vioiild be iniple- 
iriented by the $10- to $15-billion supplemental now in 
the mill at the Pentagon. The “not to exceed" wording 
was insisted upon by the Budget Bureau, an arm of the 
White House. 

► Seetetary for Air Thomas Finlettcr openly regrets the 
Traman-Johnson impounding of $755 million for air- 
craft procurement and cutback from a 58- to a 48-group 
program in 1950 fiscal year. Resigning Defense Secretary 
Johnson still doesn't— or so he savs. Although the 
expanded program would have had little effect on the 
Korean war, Finletter points out, “there would have been 
a build-up toward the kind of force which is to be neces 
ary” for the situation the U, S. faces. 

► Emopcan Aircraft. The U. S. is going all-out to spur 
reactivation and construction of plants to increase Euro- 
pean plane output. Funds in me $5.2-bilIion Mutual 
cieirase Assistance Program for this year can’t be spent 
for new factories abroad. But the Department of De- 
fense will spend $475 million on production equipment 
to inctease capacity. Aircraft capacity is No. 1 on the 
list. The department estimates it will be able to inctease 
European plane output by $607 million by furnishing 
factory equipment. It could also inacase European 
Electronics output by $134 milhon. Labor supply, 
cheaper prices, and the submarine menace that would 
be encountered in shipping equipment to Europe in a 
war were factors in the U. S.’s decision to push Euro- 
pean military plant expansion. 

► ElectroDics Equipment, USAF will purchase $90 mil- 
lion for shipment to European countries. This adds onto 
the $1062 million which Navy and .\it Force will spend 
for electronics equipment fot their own forces. 

► Chairman Omar Bradley of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will be given his fifth star enthusiastically by Congress- 
the fourth ground officer to make Ae honor. The Senate 
voted him the fifth star last week. Similar action by the 
tfouse is expected. Only one USAK general, the late 
Hap Arnold, has made it; and. only one naval man, 
Adm. Chester Nimitz. TTre Pentagon sought to use 
popular Bradley as a wedge for more five-star men. It 
asked for legislation giving every Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff five stars, but won't get it- 

► Battleships Again? Rep. James Van Zandt, a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee and a Naval 
Reserve captain, reports that "very definitely” the Nan 
is contemplating building battleships, equipped to launch 
guided missiles. 

► Plant Reactivation. Senate .Armed Services "Watch- 
dog” subcommittee, headed by Sen, Lyndon Johnson, is 
prodding the Department of Defense to move ahead 
with plans to reactivate aircraft and other defense plants 
now on standby status. The department reports reactiva- 
tion will cost approximately 20 percent of the plants’ 
original cost. The subcommittee has urged preparation 
of detailed estimates. 

► Surphis Engine Sales. Air Force took a verbal whip- 
ping in the Johnson subcommittee’s first report for con- 
tinuing sales of aircraft engines, radio equipment, air 
compressors, and plane motor parts as useless "scrap and 


tags" fot weeks after the Korean outbreak. Ihc subconi- 
imttce also emphasized it didn’t like the "brush-offs it 
got from USAK when it was investigating the sales at 
Robins AFB in Georgia. 

► Donald Cook, Securities and Exchange Commissiuiici 
on leave to serve as counsel of the Johnson subcom- 
mittee, ivas a staff director of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, whose profits investigations during the last 
war lead to enactment of the renegotiation law, 

► Prototype Testing. C.AA can-although it has no plans 
for this now— use tunds under the $12. 5-million proto- 
type testing program to pay for testing of fotoign air- 
craft or engines. -Authorization for the program, already 
approved by the Senate and the House Interstate and 
Itoreign Commerce Committee, will probably be sent to 
the White House shortly. Funds will still have to be 
obtained, though, before the program can move ahead. 

► .Airline Worry. Airlines may have a heavy burden of 
transporting immigrants back home, without charge, 
shunted on them. The security bills now pending m 
Congress require that if, within a period of five years, 
the U. S. decides it wants to deport an immigrant, the 
airline or steamship comp^ tnat brought him here 
nrust transport him back, "rte airlines and steamships 
are fighting the provision. Under present law, airlines 
only have to transport back immigrants not accepted on 
this side on their arrival. They nave grumbled against 
this, claiming that if a U. S. consul abroad issues a visa, 
they should not hast to assume a financial responsibility 
because the visa isn’t honored on this side. 

► Separation Study. Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee's chairman. Sen. Edwin Johnson, has 
set Sept. 25 as the deadline date for bids on a contract 
to make studies and draw up a plan for separation of 
airmail pay and subsidies. It will have to follow the 
three-way breakdown recommended by Johnson: com- 
pensatory payments to carriers; subsidies to carriers: sub- 
sidies to' towtis for uneconomical service. Feb. 28 is the 
deadline for completion of the plan, Johnson has $200,- 
000 for the project. 

► United Ait Lines contributed $3000 to the $218,160 
kitty transportation Association of America collected dur- 
ing the first half of the year to put across a program for 
a sound transportation system as a safeguard against 
government ownership, according to TAA’s lobby regis- 
tration report. UAL was the only aviation contributor. 
Railroads turned over more than $60,000, including 
$5000 by Association of American Railroads. Other con- 
tributions were the big industrials and banks. 

People 

• Rep. Mike Monro^, the Oklahoma Democrat ulio 
defeated Sen, Elmer TJiomas in the primarv, has been a 
staunch supporter of the 70-group US.AF. As chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Armed Services, TTiomas engineered Senate opposition. 

• Rep. Carl Hinshaw, the California Republican who 
served as vice chairman of the 1948 Congressional Avi- 
ation Policy Board and lias spccialbed on promoting 
aviation on Capitol Hill, is in for another term. He won 
both party nominations in the California primary. 

• Hal Davis, long-time staff member of Senate Com- 
mace Committee’s Aviation Subcommittee, has been 
detailed to the Merchant Marine Subcommittee. 
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Setting the Pace 

in America’s Most Progressive Industry! 


Tomorrow's aircraft— jets of unbelievable speeds, 
transports of gigantic size — ore now on the drawing 
boards. And the task of creoting new fuel metering 
systems and landing gear for many of these plones- 
in-the-making has been entrusted to the Bendix Prod- 
ucts Division of Bendix Aviotion Corporotion. 


Here, at Bendix Products, is o proved combination of 
creative engineering and quality production in these 
highly specialized fields. Let this Bendix skill and ex- 
perience in the development of carburetion, fuel meter- 
ing, shock-absorbing struts, wheels and brakes help 
you keep America's aviotion the leader of the world. 




SEE A DREAM 

FLYIN&? 


Eight years ago the Boeing B-47 was a dream 
in a designer's mind. Today this dream ship 
is the swiftest bomber flying. 

Powered by six jet engines, this air giant 
eats up space at better than 10 miles per 
minute, adding a swift new weapon to 
the defense of liberty. 

Operating such a modern bomber de- 
mands controls that must combine 
rugged strength with light weight — 
quick response with positive action. 

Boeing looks to Foote Bros, for the 
production of Actuotors and Power 
Units which are aiding in the 
amazing performance of this 
master of the skies. 

FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE 
CORPORATION 
D«pt. AVW 

-4545 South Western Boulevard 
' Chicago 9, Illinois 


FOOT 




Power Unit Assembly, 
Flap Drive — One of 
the units manufactured 
by Foote Bros, for 
the Boeing B-47. 




